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America’s  New  Heroes 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  editorial 
is  reprinted  by  permission.  It  appeared 
in  the  February  11, 1991,  issue  ofU.S. 

News  & World  Reports,  and  was  writ- 
ten by  David  Gergen,  editor  at  large. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  a soldier  in  Army  uniform 
hobbled  through  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York, 
clutching  a cane  with  one  hand,  his  dad  with  the  other. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Viet- 
nam, where  he  had  been  so  badly 
wounded  by  bullets  and  mortar 
fragments  that  he  had  received 
last  rites.  As  he  slowly  wended 
through  the  station,  a well-dressed 
woman  swept  out  of  the  crowd  to 
greet  him  in  the  spirit  of  the  time: 
with  filthy  shouts  and  a vile 
stream  of  spit. 

That  incident  left  an  imprint  so 
deep  on  John  Wickham  that  he, 
like  many  other  officers  of  his 
generation,  dedicated  himself  to  restoring  the  reputa- 
tion and  esprit  of  the  armed  forces.  Wickham  rose 
through  the  ranks  to  win  four  stars  and  to  serve  as 
Army  chief  of  staff  before  retiring.  The  task  of  rebuild- 
ing was  not  easy,  especially  during  the  1970s,  when 
drugs  and  desertions  were  everywhere  and  cutbacks 
created  a “hollow  army”  whose  planes  wouldn’t  fly 
and  ships  couldn’t  sail.  But  in  the  late  Carter  years  and 
then  in  the  Reagan  years,  the  turnaround  came,  and 
today,  Wickham  and  company  can  take  enormous 
pride  in  what  they  have  achieved. 

America  now  has  a new  military  — and  suddenly, 
gratefully,  it  has  new  heroes,  too.  President  Bush’s 
State  of  the  Union  address  last  week  was  less  a speech 
than  a happening,  as  his  audience  exploded  in  wave 
after  wave  of  applause  for  the  troops.  A Washington 
Post  poll  reveals  that  public  confidence  in  the  military 
has  soared  to  85  percent,  far  surpassing  that  of  every 
other  institution  in  our  society.  Even  the  protestors 
have  decided  to  oppose  the  war  but  support  the  war- 
riors. 

The  extraordinary  accuracy  of  precision-made 
weapons  is  obviously  part  of  the  allure.  They  restore 
our  faith  in  American  technology  after  years  of  watch- 
ing helicopters  fall  from  the  skies,  the  cost  of  a military 
toilet  seat  hit  $600  and  a forlorn  soldier  in  Grenada  call 
collect  to  the  States  so  that  he  could  communicate  with 
troops  down  the  beach.  But  the  heart  of  the  transforma- 
tion is  in  the  people  themselves  — the  calm,  decisive 
manner  of  a Colin  Powell  or  a Norman  Schwarzkopf 


and  the  cool  professionalism  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  field.  Col.  Ray  Davies  summed  it  up,  watching  F- 
15  pilots  in  Saudi  Arabia:  “It’s  like  the  Dallas  Cow- 
boys in  their  heyday.  They  weren’t  a real  emotional 
team;  they  just  got  the  job  done.” 

Today,  smart  weapons  are  now  matched  with  smart 
people.  Today’s  officer  can  expect  to  spend  at  least  18 
months  of  his  first  five  years  in  the  classroom.  A study 
by  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership  in  North 

Carolina  found  that  88  percent  of 
brigadier  generals  have  at  least  a 
master’s  degree,  compared  to  19 
percent  of  top  corporate  execu- 
tives. Asked  a question  in  a recent 
public  forum,  NATO  Commander 
John  Galvin  — who  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  English  litera- 
ture — answered  with  an  exchange 
between  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 
“And  that’s  George  Bernard 
Shaw’s  version,”  he  added,  “not 
Shakespeare’s.” 

Among  enlistees,  98  percent  are  high-school 
graduates,  compared  with  75  percent  among  civilians 
of  comparable  age.  To  stay  in  the  service,  a recruit 
must  also  go  back  to  school:  The  Army  demands  a year 
of  additional  training,  for  example,  before  a soldier  can 
fire  a Patriot  missile.  Scholar  Larry  Korb  points  out 
that  because  the  force  is  all- volunteer,  enlistments  last 
longer  (average  of  four  years  vs.  two  under  the  draft) 
and  re-enlistments  are  up  (50  percent  vs.  10  percent). 
As  a result,  enlistees  stay  in  a unit  long  enough  to  bond 
with  their  compatriots.  Moreover,  the  military  has 
lifted  racial  bars  so  that  blacks  can  rise  to  the  top  — 
without  benefit  of  racial  preferences. 

There  are  lessons  here  for  all  of  us.  If  our  military  is 
successful  because  it  provides  equal  opportunity  and 
achieves  personal  loyalty  within  the  ranks,  why  can’t 
our  major  companies?  If  military  officers  leam  how  to 
compete  by  re-educating  themselves,  why  can’t  our 
CEOs?  Training,  good  management,  discipline,  com- 
munity: These  are  values  that  should  take  root  across 
the  nation. 

We  should  not  welcome  our  new  warriors  because 
we  want  a new  militarism.  Exactly  the  opposite.  In  his 
book  “Iron  John,”  poet  Robert  Bly  writes  of  our  loss  of 
heroes  sinee  the  1960s.  We  need  to  regain  them,  he 
says,  so  that  in  admiring  their  best  virtues,  each  of  us 
growing  up  can  eventually  become  an  “inner  warrior,” 
able  to  stand  up  for  what  is  right  in  a decent,  peaceful 
society.  Surely,  today’s  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  are 
helping  America  regain  its  foodng. 
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Commentary 


January  18th  was 
not  a fluke 


This  season’s  colors  are  red,  white  and  blue,  trimmed 
in  yellow.  Stars  and  stripes  adorn  lapels,  fly  from  flag 
staffs  and  hang  against  brick  walls.  Yellow  ribbons, 
bright  and  pastel,  are  tied  around  trees,  pinned  to  jack- 
ets and  flutter  from  car  antennas  — 
expressions  of  patriotism  and  sup- 
port for  the  troops  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

The  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand has  recorded  another  expres- 
sion of  patriotism  and  support  for 
the  troops  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  — people  seeking  to  enlist 
in  the  Army. 

In  August,  at  the  onset  of  Opera- 
tion Desert  Shield,  recruiters 
across  the  command  reported  an  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  phone 
calls  and  people  stopping  by 
recruiting  stations.  However,  many 
who  sought  to  enlist  in  August  did 
not  qualify  under  the  Army’s 
tough,  high  standards.  Others  were 
delaying  their  decision;  some 
recruiters  said  that  parents  and 
young  people  were  taking  a wait 
and  see  attitude.  And  in  the 
months  following,  recruiters  con- 
tinued to  work  long  and  hard  to  secure  the  number  of 
high  quality  volunteers  the  Army  needed. 

Army  recruiters  made  history  in  the  1st  Quarter  of 
FY  91  — enlisting  the  highest  quality  new  recruits 
since  the  beginning  of  the  all-volunteer  Army.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  the  new  soldiers  brought  a high  school 
diploma  with  them,  while  72  percent  scored  in  the  top 
half  of  the  entrance  aptitude  test. 

Army  research  concludes  that  soldiers  with  a high 
school  diploma  and  who  score  in  the  top  half  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  are  more  likely  to 
complete  their  enlistment,  are  more  successful  in  their 
initial  training  and  perform  better  in  their  units. 


Then  on  January  16,  the  nation  sat  down  to  dinner  or 
started  their  commute  home  from  work  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  anti-aircraft  gun  fire  from  downtown  Bagh- 
dad, moments  into  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

That  night,  recruiters  had  no 
way  to  predict  what  to  expect  in 
the  morning.  But,  by  January  18, 
the  Recruiting  Command  knew 
what  had  greeted  recruiters  the 
day  after  the  combat  operation 
began  — a flood  of  Americans 
wanting  to  process  to  join  the 
Army.  On  January  18,  nation- 
wide, 928  people  showed  up  to 
take  their  physical  and  entrance 
exam;  they  represented  the  people 
who  passed  recruiters’  tough  pre- 
qualification standards.  For  the 
two  weeks  before,  the  Army 
averaged  450  people  daily  who 
were  “on  the  floor”  to  take  their 
physical  and  entrance  exam. 

January  18th  was  not  a fluke  — 
the  numbers  through  the  end  of 
January  remained  high.  In  fact  on 
a daily  basis  during  the  last  week 
of  the  January  RSM,  1,044 
people  elected  to  take  the  physi- 
cal and  entrance  exam.  That  compares  to  662  daily  on 
average  for  the  last  week  of  October,  November  or 
December.  And  though  not  everyone  who  takes  the 
physical  and  entrance  exam  will  qualify  and  enlist,  the 
conversion  rate  remains  steady. 

It’s  still  too  early  to  tell  if  this  trend  will  result  in  sig- 
nificantly higher  enlistment  rates  for  the  2d  Quarter, 
and  recruiters  report  they  are  still  working  hard  to  at- 
tract the  high  quality  recruits  the  Army  needs.  But  this 
season’s  colors  may  be  as  much  olive-drab  green  as  red 
white  and  blue  trimmed  in  yellow. 

Barbara  Sorensen,  USAREC  Public  Information 
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FY  90  safety 
performance 

H FY^  90  was  the  Army’s  safest 
year  since  collecting  safety  statis- 
tics according  to  U.S.  Army  Safety 
Center  officials.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  the  achievements 
of  two  USAREC  units. 

Army  safety  statistics  and  trends 
are  compiled  yearly  and  averaged 
for  a 3-year  period.  The  2d  and  6th 
Recruiting  Brigades  are  cited  for 
having  surpassed  their  established 
Army  motor  vehicle  accident  fre- 
quency rate  goal. 

During  FY  90  the  2d  Recruiting 
Brigade  surpassed  their  goal  of 
1.94  with  a 1.93  accidents  per  mil- 
lion miles  driven.  This  low  acci- 
dent rate  resulted  in  a reduction  of 
63  lost  work  days  due  to  Army 
motor  vehicle  injuries.  “Even  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  total 
miles  driven  for  FY  90  increased 
by  2.1  million  miles,”  reads  the 
USAREC  Certificate  of  Achieve- 
ment signed  by  MG  Wheeler. 

The  6th  Brigade  was  presented 
the  USAREC  Certificate  of 
Achievement  for  its  success  in 
Army  motor  vehicle  safety.  Their 
1.42  frequency  rate  topped  their 
goal  of  1.53  accidents  per  million 
miles  “and  resulted  in  a $5,000 
decrease  in  vehicle  damage  costs 
and  a reduction  of  141  lost  work 
days  due  to  Army  motor  vehicle  in- 
juries,” reads  the  certificate. 

Good  stats  within  USAREC 
may  be  attributed  to  “recruiters 
being  more  aware,  taking  more 
precautions,  getting  more  training, 
paying  more  attention  and  taking 
Opining  seriously,”  said  CPT 
Robert  Clark,  Soldiers  Family  As- 
sistance Branch  chief. 


Special  Forces 

recruiters 

needed 

I Qualified  OOR  recruiters  may 
apply  by  April  30, 1991,  for  posi- 
tions as  Special  Forces  recruiters. 
Previous  Special  Forces  ex- 
perience is  not  necessary;  selected 
volunteers  will  receive  training  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  Currently,  Spe- 
cial Forces  recruiting  positions  are 
available  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  and 
at  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 

Prerequisites  are: 

■ Must  score  a minimum  of  60 
points  on  each  of  the  PT  test 
exercises  using  the  17-21  age 
group  standards,  regardless 
of  age. 

■ MustbeaSSG  (P)orSFC. 

■ Must  have  Recruiter  Gold 
Badge. 

■ Must  have  station  com- 
mander experience. 

■ Must  have  GT  score  of  1 10 
or  higher. 

■ Must  be  airborne  qualified  or 
volunteer  for  airborne  train- 
ing prior  to  assignment. 

To  volunteer,  send  DA  Form  2A 
and  DA  Form  2-1  along  with  a 
recent  photo  to  HQ  USAREC, 
Recruiting  Operations,  Fort 
Sheridan,  IL  60037.  ATTN:  MSG 
James  Bass.  Or  call  1-800-223- 
3735,  extension  3474. 


Research  says... 

I One  market  segment  of  interest 
to  recruiters  is  the  youth  labor 
force  that  is  only  employed  part- 
time,  particularly  those  involuntari- 
ly employed  part-time. 

(Part-time  work  is  defined  by 
the  U.S;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
as  working  less  than  35  hours  per 
week.  Workers  are  considered  in- 


voluntary if  they  report  that  they 
are  working  part-time  because  of 
slack  work,  plant  down-time,  start- 
ing or  ending  a job  during  the 
week  they  are  surveyed,  or  in- 
ability to  find  a full-time  job.) 

Says  Chris  Tilly  in  Short 
Hours,  Short  Shrift:  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  Part-Time 
Work: 

■ More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
part-time  workers,  or  five 
million  people,  were  involun- 
tary part-time  workers  who 
would  have  preferred  a full- 
time job. 

■ Teenagers  are  more  than 
twice  as  likely  to  work  at  in- 
voluntary part-time  jobs  as 
the  average  for  all  involun- 
tary part-time  workers. 

■ On  the  average,  part-time 
workers  earn  less  px:r  hour 
than  full-time  workers,  and 
do  not  usually  receive  fringe 
benefits  such  as  health  in- 
surance, pensions,  and  sick 
leave. 

Conclusions: 

■ The  Army’s  offer  of  full-time 
employment  at  competitive 
full-time  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  should  be  most  at- 
tractive to  young  people 
presently  employed  part-time. 

■ The  Anny’s  other  ad- 
vantages— skill  training, 
education  opportunities, 
promotion — should  offer 
part-time  employees  added 
incentives  to  consider  enlist- 
ment. These  advantages  pro- 
vide part-timers  with  a solid 
foundation  for  advancement 
in  either  the  Army  or  the 
civilian  workforce,  and  a 
way  out  of  the  involuntary 
part-time  worker  trap. 


March  1991 
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News  Briefs 


Choice  assign- 
ments 

I Soldiers  who  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  October  1990  chan- 
ges in  the  Assignment  of  Choice 
for  Detailed  Recruiters  (ACDR) 
must  state  so  on  their  request  for 
reclassification  to  PMOS  OOR. 
However,  this  is  not  the  time  to  list 
specific  assignment  preferences. 

Assignment  preferences  may  be 
submitted  upon  completion  of  38 
months  time  in  battalion.  This  al- 
lows the  battalion  to  benefit  from 
the  services  of  the  soldier  as  a OOR 
for  at  least  24  months.  Assignment 
preference  requests  received  prior 
to  the  soldier’s  38th  month  will  be 
returned  without  action. 

Soldiers  should  not  let  Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm  or  the  “Stop 
Move”  directive  prevent  submis- 
sion of  requests.  Soldiers  are  en- 
couraged to  continue  submitting 
requests  for  reclassification  and 
reassignment  under  the  ACDR  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  been  determined  that 
moves  to  fill  vacant  positions 
within  the  command  will  be  al- 
lowed. Soldiers  who  were  pre- 
viously told  to  resubmit  their 
ACDR  requests  after  stop  move- 
ment may  now  resubmit  at  any 
time. 


Start  those 
cards  and 
letters  coming 

I The  Recruiter  Journal  is  inter- 
ested in  copies  of  letters  sent  to 
you,  the  recruiters,  from  your 
former  recruits  who  served  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Please  send  copies  to: 

Editor,  Recruiter  Journal 

U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 

ATIN:  RCAPA-PA 

Bldg.  103, 2d  floor 

Ft.  Sheridan,  IL  60037-6020 

The  RJ  staff  hopes  to  use  these 
letters  as  the  basis  for  an  article  on 
USAREC’s  contribution  to  the  al- 
lied success  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


New  NCO 
Journal  on  its 
way 

I If  you’re  in  the  right  place,  at 
the  right  time,  then  you  might  grab 
a copy  of  the  Army’s  newest 
quarterly  professional  magazine  — 
The  NCO  Journal. 

The  first  issue  of  the  profes- 
sional development  publication 
may  be  difficult  to  obtain  accord- 
ing to  the  editor-in-chief,  MSG  Gil 
High.  A worldwide  distribution 
scheme  has  been  scheduled  for  the 
first  issue  with  subsequent  issues 
being  ordered  through  DA  Form 
12  series  channels. 

The  Journal  was  established 
upon  the  order  of  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  GEN  Carl  E.  Vuono  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  1989 
NCO  Professional  Leader  Develop- 
ment Task  Force  as  a forum  for 
NCOS. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  voice 
your  ideas  and  concerns  to  fellow 
noncommissioned  officers  dealing 
with  personal  growth.  Contribu- 
tions from  the  NCO  Corps  are 
needed  according  to  High. 

Items  of  interest  should  be  sub- 
mitted to: 

Editor,  The  NCO  Journal 

USASMA,ATTN:  ATSS-SN 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas  79918-1270. 


Matters 

of 

Integrity 


J.D.  enlists  in  the  USAR  DTP.  He  comes  in  a couple  of  weeks  later  and  tells 
his  recruiter  he  wants  out.  The  recruiter  tells  J.D.,  “No  problem,  just  sign  off 
on  this  USAREC  Form  986.  It  will  be  forwarded  for  approval  by  the  battalion 
commander.”  The  USAREC  Form  986  is  forwarded  through  the  chain  of  com- 
mand, all  recommending  approval.  It  arrives  for  the  battalion  XO  approval. 
The  XO  notices  that  the  release  request  is  for  a DTP,  not  a DEP.  As  XO,  what 
do  you  do? 
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You  Can  Count 
On  Me 

I am  the  soldier 
I am  skilled  and  smart 
I've  got  the  training 
And  I've  got  the  heart 
I'm  the  defender 
Of  our  liberty 
I am  the  soldier 
Count  on  me 

Count  on  me 

I've  got  what  it  takes 

Count  on  me 

For  freedom's  sake 

I'm  proud  of  what  I do 

And  who  I've  learned  to 

be 

I am  the  soldier 
Count  on  me 

Rising  to  the  challenge 
Whatever  it  may  be 
I am  the  soldier 
Count  on  me 


The  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command  has  returned  to  net- 
work television  with  two  new 
commercials. 

The  Army  ads  are  “patriotic  in 
nature  to  reinforce  the  confidence 
that  the  American  people  feel  in 
the  Army  today,”  said  COL  John 
C.  Myers,  director  of  Advertising 
and  Public  Affairs  at  HQ 
USAREC.  The  Army  decided  to 
get  back  on  TV  soon  after  Presi- 
dent Bush’s  national  address  on 
February  27,  he  said. 

The  two  commercials, 

“Freedom  Isn’t  Free”  and  “I  Am  a 
Soldier,  Count  on  Me,”  are  30- 
second  public  service  an- 
nouncements that  re-introduce 
Army  recruiting  advertising, 
which  has  been  effectively  off  the 
air  since  January  16.  The  spots 
complement  each  other  in  that 
both  emphasize  patriotism  and 
take  advantage  of  current  good 
feelings  toward  the  Army  and 
military  service. 

“Freedom  Isn’t  Free”  intersper- 
ses shots  of  small-town  America 
and  portrays  Army  values  and 
roots  in  the  communities  of  the  na- 
tion. It  is  a 30-second  adaptation 


of  the  “Freedom  Isn’t  Free” 
public  service  announcement  that 
has  been  in  use  for  approximately 
three  years. 

The  new  30-second  spot,  “1  Am 
a Soldier,”  shows  quick  cuts  of 
male  and  female  soldiers  in  the 
field  for  a two-fold  message:  to 
display  the  virtues  of  being  a sol- 
dier and  to  show  the  high  quality 
soldiers  currendy  serving  in  the 
Army.  The  accompanying  song 
puts  across  the  message  that  the 
American  people  can  count  on 
confident,  courageous,  competent 
soldiers. 

“Freedom  Isn’t  Free”  and  “I 
Am  a Soldier”  will  appear  as  paid 
commercials  through  May.  Copies 
formatted  for  use  as  public  service 
announcements  have  also  been 
provided  to  brigades  and  bat- 
talions for  local  placement.  Radio 
versions  of  both  PSAs  are  also 
available;  additionally,  a print  ver- 
sion of  “1  Am  a Soldier”  has  been 
provided  to  field  commands  for 
PSA  placement. 

Recruiting  sales  advertising  is 
not  planned  to  be  aired  until  4ih 
Quarter,  FY  91. 
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The  vital  functions  of  success  in  selling  1 

The  winning  edge 


Selling  the  Army  and  the  Army  Reserve  in  today’s 
market  requires  a totally  different  game  plan  than  it  did 
just  a few  years  ago.  To  be  successful  today,  one  must 
thoroughly  understand  and  professionally  apply  the 
rules  of  two  games: 

The  Outer  Game  of  Selling  — The  key  technical 
professional  skills  to  make  more  sales  and  make  them 
faster  and  easier  than  ever  before  and 

The  Inner  Game  of  Selling  — The  mental  laws  that 
affect  one’s  thought  processes  and  thus  significantly  af- 
fect sales  and  income. 

Selling  successfully  requires  per- 
forming many  vital  functions, 
some  of  which  concern  the  mental 
laws  that  must  be  applied  within 
the  recruiter’s  mind  and  some  of 
which  concern  the  skills  a 
recruiter  must  apply  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  job.  Proficiency  in 
each  of  these  areas  will  ensure  you  un- 
limited success  in  recruiting. 

What  is  this  winning  edge? 

“The  New  Psychology  of  Selling,” 
a program  by  Brian  Tracy,  says  that 
the  80/20  rule  in  selling  refers  to  the 
fact  that  20  percent  of  the  salepeople 
nationwide  account  for  80  percent  of 
all  sales.  The  people  in  this  top  20  per- 
cent sell  an  average  of  16  times  the 
average  of  those  in  the  bottom  80  percent.  How  are 
these  people  different?  What  makes  them  more  effec- 
tive and  more  productive? 

Consider  a racehorse  running  at  40  miles  per  hour. 
That  horse  runs  only  one  mile  per  hour  faster  than  one 
running  39  miles  per  hour.  This  difference,  though 
small,  allows  the  faster  horse  to  earn  many  more  dollars 
in  each  and  every  race.  And  yet  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  two  horses. 

In  the  same  way,  top  salespeople  aren’t  different  in 
great  ways  from  average  salespeople.  They  are  just  dif- 


ferent around  the  edges  in  what  are  called  “the  vital 
functions  of  selling.”  The  recruiters  who  make  mission 
box  on  a continuous  basis  are  only  3 percent  to  4 per- 
cent better  in  these  vital  functions.  This  small  dif- 
ference is  called:  The  Winning  Edge. 

Recruiters  who  make  mission  box  continually  have 
the  winning  edge  in  the  vital  functions  of  selling  and  in 
the  key  determinants  of  sales  performance.  What  are 
these  vital  functions? 

First,  top  recruiters  have  a positive  mental  attitude,  a 
positive  direction  in  which  to  learn,  a 
positive  habit  of  thinking.  Attitudes 
control  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 

Most  importanUy,  they  determine  our 
self-esteem.  Self-esteem  (how  much 
you  like  yourself)  is  developed  like 
physical  fitness.  It  actually  equals 
mental  fitness  — feelings  of  self  con- 
fidence, optimism,  cheerfulness,  hap- 
piness, health,  vitality,  and  energy. 

Everything  positive  you  do  boosts 
your  self-esteem.  It  makes  you  men- 
tally fit,  just  as  everything  you  do 
physically  to  boost  physical  fitness 
makes  you  physically  fit  and  gives 
you  greater  health  and  energy.  To 
develop  a positive  attitude,  you  must 
displace  the  original  one.  It  takes 
time.  It  takes  determination.  But  it  is 
a vital  function  in  successful  selling. 

Attitudes  are  contagious  — Would  I want  someone 
to  catch  mine? 

Top  recruiters  are  likeable.  They  develop  what  is  fre- 
quently called  a sales  personality.  They  are  considered 
by  personal  and  professional  contacts  as  nice  people.  A 
bond  of  trust  is  established.  Other  people  want  to  do 
business  with  them.  They  want  to  associate  with  them. 
They  want  to  help  them  to  be  successful. 

Think  about  your  last  major  purchase.  Did  you  like 
the  person  from  whom  you  bought  it?  Was  there  a bond 


‘The  quality  of  a 
person’s  life  is  in 
direct  proportion 
to  their  commit- 
ment  to  excel- 
lence, regardless 
of  their  chosen 
field’ 

Vince  Lombardi 
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of  trust  established?  Would  you  do  business  with  that 
person  again? 

Top  recruiters  have  good  physical  health  and  ap- 
pearance. It  has  been  said  that  a first  and  lasting  impres- 
sion is  made  within  the  first  few  seconds  of  meeting 
someone.  A major  part  of  that  lasting  impression  is 
your  appearance.  Good  appearance  equates  with  suc- 
cess and  successful  people  do  business  only  with 
successful  people.  Good  health  allows  you  to  feel  good. 
And  when  you  feel  good  you  will  exude  that  feeling  of 
confidence  that  lets  others  know  you  are  successful.  To 
be  successful,  look  good  and  feel  good. 

Top  recruiters  have  complete  product  knowledge, 
not  only  of  their  own  product,  but  also  of  the 
competitors’  products  too.  You  must  know  these 
products  cold.  You  must  know  everything  there  is  to 
know  about  your  field  of  endeavor.  You  must  become 
an  expert  in  your  field  and  maintain  that  expertise. 

Top  recruiters  have  good  prospecting  and  approach- 
ing skills.  Know  how  to  meet  people  and  develop  them 
into  prospects.  Always  be  prepared  to  speak  to  people 
all  day,  every  day. 

Top  recruiters  have  good  presenting  skills.  Nearly  95 
percent  of  today’s  salespeople  could  sell  better,  sell 
faster,  and  sell  more  if  they  would  only  develop  better 
presentation  skills.  Planned  presentations  are  essential. 
They  must  be  directed  toward  a prospect’s  specific 
needs,  be  presented  in  a structured,  planned,  organized 
fashion,  and  they  must  be  designed  around  features  and 
benefits  that  satisfy  a prospect’s  particular  needs. 

How  can  you  improve  your  presenting  skills?  First, 
learn  to  listen.  Most  sales  are  lost  because  the  needs  of 
the  prospect  are  not  discovered.  Prospects  buy  benefits 
and  solutions  to  problems,  not  products.  Listen  to  what 
the  prospect  has  to  say.  Discover  the  felt  problem. 

Offer  the  solution.  Present  the  proper  solution  to  the 
prospect.  And  remember  that  it  starts  with  being  a good 
listener. 

To  improve  your  presenting  skills  you  must  rehearse 
your  presentation.  Don’t  just  go  through  the  motions  of 
doing  it.  Make  it  a worthwhile  rehearsal.  Use  a tape  re- 


Attitudes  are  contagious  — 
top  recruiters  are  likeable 


corder  to  record  your  presentation.  Then  review  it,  criti- 
que it,  and  improve  it.  Your  results  will  improve 
dramatically. 

Top  recruiters  have  good  skills  in  handling  objec- 
tions and  clos- 
ing. Learn  the 
types  of  objec- 
tions. Identify 
them  when  you 
hear  them,  and 
have  a prepared 
response  to  each. 
And  then  ask  for 
the  order.  Ask 
for  action.  To  do 
so  successfully, 
you  must  first 
know  what  re- 
quirements 
must  be  met. 
Once  these  re- 
quirements have 
been  met,  identify  the  various  buying  signals  that  indi- 
cate the  timing  for  a close.  Then  you  can  close  success- 
fully. 

Finally,  top  recruiters  have  good  time  management 
skills.  The  biggest  mistake  in  selling  is  not  maximizing 
selling  time.  To  improve  your  time  management  skills, 
imagine  that  you  were  in  business  for  yourself.  And  as 
such,  imagine  that  you  would  get  paid  only  for  how  you 
use  your  time.  Would  you  do  anything  different?  If  so, 
take  the  initiative  and  be  responsive.  Improve  your  time 
management  skills. 

Time  is  a precious  resource  — your  quality  of  life 
is  determined  by  how  well  you  use  it! 

The  key  determinants  in  recruiting.  The  eight  vital 
functions.  Improvement  in  these  areas  will  lead  to  suc- 
cess. But  can  you  do  it  immediately? 

According  to  the  experts  in  the  field,  the  continuity 
of  improvement  is  the  important  factor.  Remember,  this 
is  the  winning  edge.  This  is  the  small  difference  around 
the  edges  that  determines  how  soon  you  make  it  to  the 
top.  An  improvement  of  just  10  percent  in  each  area 
can  lead  to  double  production  over  a one  year  period. 

To  achieve  this  improvement,  to  get  the  winning 
edge,  you  must  make  the  decision  to  be  one  of  the  best. 
You  must  learn  the  key  skills.  You  must  become  bril- 
liant on  the  basics.  Remember,  successful  recruiters  are 
made,  not  bom. 

HQ  USAREC,  Recruiting  Operations 
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— your  quality  of 
iife  is  determined 
by  how  well  you 
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TRAINING  TIPS 

Question:  How  can  I be  more  consistently  successful? 

Answer:  Stephen  R.  Covey  in  The  Seven  Habits  of  Highly  Effective  People  states  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  success.  He  illustrates  this  through  one  of  Aesop’s  Fables,  “The  Goose  and  the  Golden 
Egg”.  This  is  the  story  of  a poor  farmer  who  one  day  visits  the  nest  of  his  goose  and  finds  at  her  side 
a glittering  golden  egg.  Though  he  suspects  it  to  be  a trick,  he  decides  to  take  it  home  where  he 
learns  to  his  delight  that  the  egg  is  actually  pure  gold.  Every  morning  thereafter  the  farmer  gathers 
one  golden  egg  from  the  nest  of  the  goose,  and  soon  becomes  fabulously  wealthy.  As  he  grows  rich, 
however,  he  also  grows  greedy  and  impatient  with  the  output  of  the  goose.  In  an  attempt  to  get  all  the 
gold  at  once  in  the  goose,  he  kills  it  and  opens  it  only  to  find  nothing. 

The  moral  of  this  old  fable  has  a modern  day  ring  to  it.  Like  the  foolish  farmer,  we  often  emphasize 
short-term  results  (golden  eggs)  at  the  expense  of  long-term  prosperity  (the  goose).  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  we  are  often  more  concerned  with  doing  things  right  (efficiency)  than  with  doing  the  right  things 
(effectiveness).  In  his  attempt  to  be  efficient,  the  farmer  became  grossly  ineffective.  He  destroyed  his 
capability  for  getting  desired  results. 

Successful  recruiters  daily  weave  habits  of  effectiveness  into  their  lives.  They  are  internally 
motivated  by  a strong  sense  of  accomplishment.  By  doing  those  tasks  they  don’t  like  to  do  regularly, 
they  can  develop  those  habits  to  be  successful,  and  they  discipline  their  lives  to  renew  “the  goose” 
and  sustain  the  growth  process. 


Recruiting  as  the  troops  come  home . . . 


Though  yellow  ribbons  may  begin  to  disappear  in 
communities,  the  subject  of  Operation  Desert  Storm 
will  not.  Recruiters  should  expect  continued  scrutiny  by 
educators,  civic  leaders,  parents,  media  and  organized 
protest  groups.  Recruiters  must  continue  to  hit  the  issue 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm  head  on.  Prospects  and  their 
peers  and  influencers  are  going  to  continue  to  ask  tough 
questions. 

Do  not  imply  that  the  “all  clear”  has  sounded  and 
now  people  who  Join  will  not  “go  to  war.”  In  January 
of  1990  when  troops  came  back  from  Operation  Just 
Cause  in  Panama,  no  one  could  have  predicted  that 
Operation  Desert  Shield  would  be  in  place  in  January 
of  1991. 

■ Do  not  minimize  the  loss  of  life  in  this  war.  One 
soldier’s  life  lost  is  one  too  many. 

■ Do  continue  to  respect  opinions  expressed  by  people 
in  the  community.  As  a representative  of  the  Army 
Recruiting  Command,  avoid  debate  or  confrontation 
on  related  subjects. 

■ Do  expect  communities  to  support  their  troops  com- 
ing home,  and  do  the  same.  Make  contact  with 


families;  check  on  soldiers  home  on  leave.  Lend  a 
hand  to  civic  events  meant  to  welcome  troops  home. 

■ Do  expect  to  be  the  scapegoat  for  some  soldiers  who 
may  feel  burdened  by  their  enlistment  responsibility. 
You  cannot  have  told  them  everything;  don’t  be 
surprised  if  some  think  you  should  have. 

■ Do  continue  to  speak  honestly  to  applicants  about 
what  the  Army  expects  of  its  soldiers.  You  are  mis- 
sioned to  help  match  an  applicant  to  the  Army’s 
needs. 

■ Do  handle  potential  DEP  loss  “by  the  book,” 
USAREC  Regulation  601-45.  Recruiters  will  not 
threaten,  coerce,  or  intimidate  any  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  a member  of  the  Delayed  Entry  Pro- 
gram (DEP)  to  report  to  active  duty. 

■ Do  take  credit  for  providing  the  strength.  Your  hard 
work  and  long  hours  spent  away  from  family  helped 
this  nation  build  the  high  quality  Army  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenge.  Be  proud  of  your  contribution 
and  continue  to  recruit  our  high-quality,  combat- 
ready  Army. 
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'The  competition 

is  fierce' 

hut  visibility  and  timing  are  the  keys 


As  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  celebrates  its 
90th  anniversary,  Army  nurse 
recruiters  are  busy  keeping  the  Corps 
up  to  strength.  The  commanding  general’s  goal 
of  one  RA  packet  and  two  USAR  packets  per 
month  per  recruiter,  regardless  of  mission, 
means  even  top  producers  have  to  continually 
prospect  and  work  at  lead  generation. 

According  to  MSG  David  Suzuki,  who  recently  left  HQ 
US  AREC  Recruiting  Operations  Nurse  Division  for  a 5th 
Brigade  first  sergeant  slot,  there  are  a number  of  things 
nurse  recruiters  are  required  to  do  by  regulation.  For 
example,  the  Recruiter  Production  Management  series  of 
regulations  requires  a quarterly  visit  to  hospitals  with 
more  than  500  beds.  That  requirement  drops  to  once  every 
six  month  for  hospitals  with  250-500  beds  and  once  a year 
for  hospitals  with  fewer  than  250  beds. 

A nurse  recruiter  has  plenty  of  suggestions  from  the 
“doctrine”  angle  to  get  started  recruiting  those  nurses  out 
there.  The  newly  schooled  nurse  recruiter  should  be  well 
armed  with  ideas  for  a multi-dimensional  approach  to 
prospecting  and  lead  generation. 

The  conduct  of  lead  generation  will  vary,  based  on  the 
area  and  of  the  individual  recruiter.  Recruiters  have  to  be 
able  to  adjust  themselves  to  make  the  most  of  their  sour- 
ces. A recruiter  must  tailor  a prospecting  program  to  the 
market,  to  suit  the  locale,  the  attitude  of  the  student 
population,  and  his  or  her  own  style  of  recruiting. 

“The  competition  is  fierce,”  says  SFC(P)  Donald  Shan- 
non, LPSC  at  Kansas  City  Nurse  Recruiting  Station.  There 
are  only  so  many  nurses  to  go  around,  and  you  aren’t  the 


only  person  offering  a nurse  a Job. 

“Not  only  are  you  competing  against  the  recruiters  from 
the  other  services  [for  a nurse  applicant],  you  also  are 
competing  against  civiUan  hospitals,”  says  Shannon.  “But 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  has  something  the  others  can’t 
touch  — with  an  RA  requirement  for  BSNs  since  1976, 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  is  the  most  professional  nurse 
corps  in  the  world.” 

Shannon,  whose  station  of  two  RA  and  two  USAR 
recruiters  covers  the  whole  state  of  Kansas  and  half  of 
Missouri,  says  that  becoming  a nurse  recruiter  is  like 
moving  back  to  square  one,  even  for  the  most  experienced 
recruiter.  “A  lot  of  the  basics  are  the  same,  but  there  are 
so  many  differences  that  you  have  to  start  all  over  again 
in  your  thinking,  in  the  way  you  look  at  things.  You  really 
need  to  understand  the  market,  what  to  do  when.  Your 
timing  is  really  important.” 

Successful  nurse  recruiters  stress  the  importance  of 
getting  to  nursing  students  by  the  middle  of  their  second- 
to-last  semester.  “In  the  regular  recruiting  arena,  you 
could  still  be  talking  to  a senior  in  his  last  semester  before 
graduation,”  says  Suzuki.  “But  with  nurses,  they’ve  all 
committed  themselves  to  jobs  by  their  last  semester.  If  you 
don’t  get  to  them  earlier,  they  won’t  be  able  to  commit  to 
you  (the  Army),  no  matter  what  the  incentives.” 


'The  most  professional 
nurse  corps  in  the  world' 
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Shannon  agrees.  “If  you  call  a student  nurse  in  February 
who  plans  to  graduate  in  May,  you’re  going  to  be  disap- 
pointed every  time.”  Shannon,  interviewed  in  early 
February,  was  then  making  presentations  to  students 
graduating  in  December  1991.  But,  Shannon  points  out, 
if  you’ve  missed  your  chance  at  the  current  graduating 

class,  don’t  forget  that  a 
nurse  is  called  a “student” 
for  packet  credit  for  one 
full  year  after  graduation." 

In  keeping  with 
USAREC  goal  of  70  per- 
cent of  nurse  packet 
credits  coming  from  stu- 
dent nurses,  successful 
recruiters  overwhelming- 
ly support  the  idea  of  get- 
ting leads  in  the  schools.  SSG  Susan  Bullen  of  the  Ar- 
lington (Texas)  Nurse  Recruiting  Station  says  that  90 
percent  of  her  applicants  comes  from  the  student  market. 

“I  do  a lot  of  telephoning,”  Bullen  says,  “but  I also 
attend  a lot  of  school  functions.”  With  three  BSN  schools 
in  her  area,  she  says  she  does  a lot  to  keep  herself  visible. 

In  addition  to  hosting  a luncheon  for  new  graduates 
every  semester,  Bullen  and  the  other  Arlington  nurse 
recruiters  repeats  the  commissioning  ceremony  at  gradua- 
tion. “Even  though  those  seniors  have  already  been  com- 
missioned, the  junior  class  usually  plans  and  sponsors  the 
graduation  ceremonies,  so  a lot  of  juniors  see  us  there.” 

SFC  Peter  Beauregard,  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Nurse 
Recruiter  Station,  echoes  the  idea  of  staying  visible  in  the 
schools.  “Conduct  table  days,  mingle  with  the  faculty, 
make  sure  you’re  seen  on  cam- 
pus, so  an  interested  student 
won’t  feel  awkward  to  approach 
you  as  a stranger.” 

Beauregard  also  suggests 
going  to  school  functions  that 
are  unrelated  to  recruiting.  “Go 
without  making  a recruiting 
pitch,  no  presentation.  Just  be 
there.” 

Visibility  is  the  key,  says  SFC 
Tedd  Adair,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 

Nurse  Recruiting  Station.  “If 
they  don’t  see  you,  they  won’t 
think  you.” 

“ Y ou  have  to  touch  every  pos- 
sible area  — make  hospital 
visits,  to  both  community  and 
military  hospitals,  work  those 
COIs,  especially  chief  nurses, 
and  absolutely  definitely  posi- 
tively make  those  college  visits,” 
says  Adair. 


In  his  area,  Adair  has  six  BSN  and  masters  degree 
program  universities.  He  says  he  tries  to  get  into  every 
school  every  month  for  some  kind  of  function. 

Both  Beauregard  and  Bullen  advocate  bringing  back 
recent  OBC  graduates  to  their  schools  as  guest  speakers 
to  demonstrate  the  professionalism  of  the  ANC.  These 
new  officers  were  upperclassmen  when  the  current  crop 
of  prospects  were  freshmen  and  sophomores,  so  there 
should  be  some  recognition  and  identification  made  with 
the  returnees. 

Shannon  even  gives  presentations  at  Reserve  units, 
where  he  gives  10  of  his  business  cards  to  every  USAR 
nurse  there.  He  asks  them  to  hand  out  his  cards  at  the 
hospitals  he  can’t  get  into. 

Another  area  to  use  to  generate  leads  for  nurse 
recruiters  is  the  professional  associations.  Every  specialty 
has  its  own  organization,  and  with  certain  critical  special- 
ties, the  nurse  can  come  in  as  a captain.  Recruiters  who 
take  the  initiative  to  get  before  these  professional  associa- 
tions can  make  vital  contacts. 

Working  at  the  Albuquerque  Nurse  Recruiting  Station 
for  the  past  three  and  a half  years,  USAR  recruiter  SFC 
Gary  Kohnstamm  is  a charter  member  of  the  New  Mexico 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Health  Care 
Recruiters,  which  is  a valuable  source  of  leads  and  refer- 
rals for  all  of  its  members.  “You’ve  got  to  get  known  in 
the  public,”  says  Kohnstamm. 

“I  do  a lot  of  COI  functions,”  says  Kohnstamm,  “like 
sponsoring  luncheons  where  I can  make  a presentation. 
And  I go  to  every  nurse  convention  in  my  area  (New 
Mexico  and  west  Texas).  There  are  all  kinds  of  conven- 
tions, the  specialty  associations  and  the  state  associations 


SCHOOL/ 
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all  have  conventions.”  Kohnstamm  estimates  that  he  at- 
tends 8-10  conventions  a year,  and  went  to  four  in  the 
month  of  September  alone. 

Kohnstamm  continued,  “I’d  guess  80  percent  of  my 
leads  come  from  referrals.  Not  all  of  those  come  from  the 
COIs,  though  — I’ve  put  in  a lot  of  people  and  they  have 
sent  referrals  to  me,  too.” 

SFC  Linn  Mitkos,  a USAR  recruiter  at  Sun  Prairie 
(Wise.)  Recruiting  Station,  agrees  that  keeping  up  with 
those  nurses  he  has  already  put  in  is  vital.  “The  more  you 
maintain  a relationship  (with  your  commissioned  nurses), 
the  better  off  you  are,”  says  Mitkos.  He  estimates  that  75 
percent  of  his  contracts  come  from  referrals. 

Beauregard  reiterates  the  key  points  of  nurse  recruiting: 

■ Go  to  the  first  obvious  markets,  your  schools,  and 
get  acquainted. 

■ Establish  and  maintain  a good  relationship  with 
working  professionals  and  with  professional  as- 
sociations. 

■ Develop  your  own  product  knowledge  because 
the  competition  is  keen. 

■ Arrange  local  tours  to  the  closest  Army  hospital. 
When  giving  a presentation,  it’s  hard  for  a student 
to  pick  up  the  fine  differences  between  the  ser- 
vices, but  in  visiting  the  hospital,  the  professionals 
there  will  sell  the  ANC  for  you. 

B ullen  makes  the  two  and  a half  hour  drive  to  Fort  Hood 
every  other  month  for  a mini-tour  to  the  Army  hospital 
there.  Not  only  do  interested  nurse  prospects  get  the 
chance  to  talk  with  working  nurses  there,  they  are  also 
given  the  chance  to  talk  with  the  professional  develop- 
ment staff.  B ullen  also  includes  a tour  of  the  post  to  give 
the  prospects  a view  of  military  life. 

Adair  is  part  of  an  unofficial  team , with  USAR  recruiter 
Charles  Adams  as  his  partner.  These  recruiters  say  they 
have  a mobile  office  in  the  car,  complete  with  a file  of 
forms  and  as  many  giveaways  as  they  can  put  their  hands 
on.  Adair  and  Adams  say  that  the  outstanding  support  they 
receive  from  their  company  and  battalion  personnel  is  part 
of  their  success.  “Even  our  XO  gives  us  referrals,” 
remarked  Adair.  “And  our  nurse  counselor  is  fantastic.” 

They  also  put  out  a newsletter  to  field  recruiters  and 
visit  recruiters  in  their  travels.  Adams  says  they  average 
at  least  10  referrals  a month  from  field  recruiters. 

Both  are  convinced  that  luncheons  in  the  schools  are  a 
good  way  to  generate  leads.  “Set  something  up  between 
classes,  make  your  pitch  while  they  are  eating.  Believe 
me,”  says  Adair,  “they  won’t  walk  away.” 

Shannon  also  is  a firm  believer  in  the  working  lunch, 
nurse  prospecting  style.  He  gives  a student  presentation 
luncheon  at  every  one  of  his  25  BSN  college  between 
September  and  December.  “For  $80  worth  of  pizza,”  he 
says,  “you’ve  conducted  20  interviews.  That’s  the  way  to 
work  smarter.” 

Kathleen  Welker 


How  to .. . 

Successfully  recruit  nurses 

The  absolutely  essential  ingredient  to  suc- 
cessful nurse  recruiting  is  constant  visibility  in 
the  schools.  An  organized,  well-developed 
plan  of  penetration  is  crucial.  Successful 
recruiters  use  a multi-dimensional  approach 
to  ensuring  their  constant  visibility  including: 

□ Career  days 

□ Table  days 

□ Student  luncheons 

□ Class  presentations 

□ Continuing  education  presentations 

□ Visits  with  deans,  student  advisors,  and 
faculty  members 

□ Walking  the  nursing  school  halls 

□ Exploitation  of  active  duty  Army  Nurse 
Corps  students  in  long-term  civilian  train- 
ing programs  at  universities 

□ Use  of  local  military  hospitals  to  host 
small-scale,  low-cost  student  tours 

□ Service  as  proctors  for  NCLEX  exam 

□ Conventions 

□ Hometown  assistance  visits  by  active 
duty  ANC  members 

□ Video  shows 

□ COI  events 

□ Contacts  with  professional  associations 

Recruiters  can  save  a lot  of  time  by  follow- 
ing basic  standards.  Successful  recruiters: 

□ Get  to  know  the  students’  favored  infor- 
mal advisor.  This  is  a most  influential 
person. 

□ Exploit  the  new  “Spirit  of  Nursing 
Award.”  Make  it  a major  award  for 
graduation  or  pinning  ceremonies. 

□ Get  involved  with  the  local  and  state  stu- 
dent nurses  associations. 

Prequalification  is  an  important  step  for 
processing  nurses.  Before  investing  a lot  of 
time  and  energy  in  the  application  packet,  en- 
sure that  the  nurse  meets  the  physical,  educa- 
tional, and  experience  requirements  for 
accession  as  an  ANC  officer. 
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CSM  tells  station  commanders 


‘Plan,  prepare,  and  execute’ 
area  canvassing 


It  isn’t  surprising  that  when  the  USAREC  command 
sergeant  major  talks,  people  listen.  It  is  not  just  Ernest 
Hickle’s  down-to-earth  delivery  and  the  intermingled 
jokes  of  his  presentation  or  a military  bearing  that 
epitomizes  the  esprit  de 
corps,  leadership  and 
camaraderie  of  the  noncom- 
missioned officer  corps. 

His  credibility  is  immedi- 
ately established  with  the 
recruiting  force  because 
he’s  been  where  they  are 
and  can  relate  to  them  as 
recruiters  and  as  soldiers. 

Drawing  from  his  own 
experiences,  which  encom- 
pass more  than  17  years  of 
recruiting  from  field 
recruiter  and  recruiter  ring 
recipient  to  the  leadership 
positions  of  station  com- 
mander, first  sergeant,  ser- 
geant major,  and  brigade 
command  sergeant  major  to 
his  ultimate  assignment  as 
USAREC’s  CSM,  Hickle’s 
journey  in  recruiting  has 
taken  him  through  times  when  the  market  came  to 
recruiters  and,  conversely,  times  when  recruiters  had  to 
go  to  the  market. 

“The  time  is  going  to  come  when  the  market  isn’t  going 
to  come  your  way.  You  have  to  prepare,  plan  and  execute. 
Where  we  fail  is  in  the  execution.  We  lose  confidence. 
We’d  rather  sit  and  wait  for  the  market  to  come  to  us,” 
Hickle  told  battalion  station  commanders  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Columbus. 

He  focused  on  “rolling  back  the  clock”  and  imparted 
practical  tips  on  and  approaches  to  face-to-face  prospect- 
ing and  area  canvassing  methods  successfully  used  in 
recruiting  in  the  1970s  and  early  ’80s. 


Stressing  visibility  in  the  community,  he  believes  suc- 
cessful prospecting  efforts  involve  doing  it  regularly, 
consistently  and  professionally,  citing  that  recruiters  suc- 
cessful in  area  canvassing  and  face-to-face  prospecting 
know  the  community  and  know  where  leads  and  referrals 

will  be  provided. 

He  suggests  recruiters  go 
to  high  school  football  and 
basketball  practices,  games 
and  other  sports  activities  in 
the  community. 

In  recognizing  and  han- 
dling recruiters’  hesitations 
in  posting  their  areas  and 
becoming  visible  in  the 
community,  Hickle  urged 
station  commanders  to  use  a 
common-sense  approach 
combined  with  hands-on 
training  in  which  the  station 
commander  goes  out  with 
the  recruiter. 

Also  important  in  suc- 
cessful area  canvassing  and 
face-to-face  prospecting  is 
the  liberal  use  of  tact  in  ap- 
proaching potential  ap- 
plicants such  as  fast-food 
employees  and  in  handling  those  applicants  who  are  un- 
able to  qualify  or  who  are  ineligible  for  enlistment  in  the 
Army,  Hickle  noted. 

“Show  them  respect,”  he  urges,  adding  that  a recruiter 
should  give  the  same  quality  of  sales  presentation  regard- 
less of  gender  or  mental  category.  These  contacts  arc 
especially  important  for  new  recruiters,  Hickle  explained, 
as  a good  opportunity  to  practice  the  sales  presentation, 
honing  such  skills  as  eye-to-eye  contact,  handling  pos- 
sible objections  and  closing  the  sale.  The  potential.  The 
potential  applicant  is  also  armed  with  information  just  in 
case  he  or  she  has  a brother,  sister  or  friend  who  might  be 
qualified  and  interested. 


CSM  Ernest  C.  Hickle 
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Ever-increasing  competition  with  other  military  ser- 
vices and  the  civilian  sector  for  a decreasing  pool  of 
qualified  potential  applicants  for  the  next  few  years, 
Hickle  noted  that  heightened  emphasis  would  be  placed 
on  raining  new  recruiters. 

First  sergeants  and  station  commanders  as  well  as 
seasoned  recruiters  share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  train- 
ing and  ultimate  success  of  new  recruiters.  This  involves 
applying  NCO  principles  and  values  to  build  camaraderie 
and  teamwork  within  the  stations,  he  added. 

Stressing  the  basics,  Hickle  explained,  “The  school- 
house  (recruiting)  does  a great  job,  but  the  roles  of  first 
sergeants,  station  commanders  and  RTNCOs  are  even 


‘Soldiers  will  always  do 
more  with  less.  Soldiers, 
not  resources,  sell  the 
Army’ 


more  critical  in  the  area  of  hands-on  training,  especially 
honing  in  on  the  sales  presentation.  These  new  recruiters 
need  to  learn  how  to  initiate  and  close  the  sale.  We  need 
to  look  out  for  the  young  soldiers.” 

He  encouraged  first  sergeants  to  travel  with  new 
recruiters  the  first  week,  citing  that  hands-on  training  can 
be  invaluable  in  developing  rapport  with  the  new  soldier. 
It  also  gives  the  first  sergeant  a chance  to  learn  more  about 
the  new  recruiter,  both  professionally  and  personally. 

Hickle  urged  station  commanders  to  analyze  how  their 
new  recruiters  go  area  canvassing  and  on  house  calls.  He 
suggested  that  the  station  commander  go  with  them  to  do 
both.  “Have  new  recruiters  wear  their  blouses  [Class  A 
uniforms]  and  take  them  out  in  the  community.  People  are 
impressed  with  the  uniform.  People  will  talk  to  people 
who  look  sharp,”  Hickle  explained. 

“It  can  be  fun  . . . We  need  to  put  the  fun  back  into 
recruiting,”  Hickle  stressed. 

His  views  on  how  to  combat  the  limited  resources 
USAREC  is  currently  facing  speak  highly  of  the  soldiers 
he  has  worked  with  in  recruiting.  “Soldiers  will  always  do 
more  with  less.  Soldiers,  not  resources,  sell  the  Army.” 

“I  am  proud  of  these  recruiters,”  says  Hickle.  “We  have 
provided  the  strength  for  1 8 years  and  have  shown  that  the 
volunteer  Army  concept  does  work.” 

When  asked  about  his  day-to-day  recruiting 
philosophy,  the  USAREC  CSM  says,  “Represent  the 
Army  to  someone  before  you  go  home  each  day.  Then  you 
can  feel  successful.” 

JoAdail  Stephenson,  Columbus  A&PA 


How  to .. . 

Area  canvass  — tips  from 
the  CSM: 

a Some  places  to  area  canvass  include: 
unemployment  offices,  churches,  per- 
sonnel directors’  offices  of  area  busi- 
nesses such  as  factories,  offices  of 
fast-food  restaurant  managers,  radio  sta- 
tions, convenience  stores,  barber 
shops,  and  gas  stations. 

□ With  places  of  employment,  recruiters 
can  talk  with  personnel  directors  and 
managers  about  obtaining  the  employ- 
ment applications  these  establishments 
are  not  using.  These  applications  have 
information  such  as  the  applicant’s 
name,  address  and  phone  number,  as 
well  as  education  level,  law  violation  in- 
formation, military  service  record  and 
job  history. 

□ When  posting  an  area,  be  prepared. 
Keep  tape  handy  when  asking  busi- 
nesses if  you  can  put  up  posters.  To 
help  ensure  a favorable  response  from 
the  business,  give  them  a definite  time 
frame  (such  as  30  days)  when  you  will 
be  back  to  get  the  poster.  Then  make 
sure  you  do  it.  Always  ask  for  referrals 
both  at  the  time  you  put  up  the  poster 
and  when  you  go  back  to  remove  the 
poster. 

□ Use  business  cards  wisely.  Try  writing 
something  on  the  back  of  the  card  so 
that  the  person  you  give  it  to  will  keep  it 
for  a while.  For  example,  if  an  applicant 
is  interested  in  the  Army  College  Fund, 
write  down  the  amounts  the  applicant  is 
eligible  for  based  on  tours  of  duty.  A 
note  on  the  back  of  a business  card  can 
also  be  used  to  thank  veterans  for  serv- 
ing their  country. 

□ Make  up  packets  that  include  RPls, 
business  cards  and  so  forth,  and  keep 
them  in  your  car  as  you  are  area  can- 
vassing. 

□ For  those  names  and  addresses  with  no 
phone  numbers  or  disconnected  phones 
on  prospecting  lists,  write  them  down  in 
your  planning  guide  to  follow-up  on 
during  area  canvassing. 
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DLA  says 


‘\NhoaV 


A soldier 
recruited  by 
SFC  Robert  Poe 
wrote  him  from 
Operation  Desert 
Shield,  complaining 
not  of  the  sand  or  the 
meals,  ready-to-eat. 

Instead,  he  claimed 
reading  material  was 
so  scarce  there  were 
100  people  on  a wait- 
ing list  to  read  his 
three  deer-hunting 
magazines. 

So  Poe  and  the 
other  Appleton 
(Wise.)  recruiters  or- 
ganized a book  drive, 
promoted  it  on  local 
radio  and  television, 
and  collected  nearly  40,000  books  and  magazines. 

Across  the  U.S.,  support  organizations  have  con- 
ducted similar  drives  — so  many,  in  fact,  that  DA  and 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  have  said,  “Whoa!” 

A million  books  have  already  been  sent  to  units 
deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  according  to  Nell  Strick- 
land, chief  of  the  library  program  at  the  Community 
and  Family  Support  Center  in  Alexandria,  Va.  “But 
they  may  not  have  trickled  down  to  all  the  soldiers  yet. 
Right  now  we’re  waiting  for  feedback  on  what  they 
need  and  where  it’s  needed.” 

In  addition  to  individual  contributions  and  book 
drives,  DA  has  purchased  thousands  of  new  paperback 
books  which  were  combined  in  kits  of  25  titles  and 
mailed  directly  to  unit  APO  addresses. 

“The  ‘Paperback  Book  Kit  Program’  began  during 
World  War  II  and  has  continued  on  some  level  since 
then  to  accommodate  servicemembers  in  remote  loca- 
tions,” Strickland  said.  Since  September,  Strickland  has 
ordered  1 1,000  kits  — 5,000  in  January  alone. 

“Besides  the  books  we  purchased,  many  publishers 
have  sent  further  shipments  of  donated  books,”  she 
said.  “The  response  has  been  overwhelming.” 
Strickland  said  that  one  of  the  vendors  who  packages 
the  kits  and  mails  them  to  the  soldiers  was  thrilled  to 


receive  thank-you 
letters  from  the  field. 
“The  vendor’s  was 
the  only  return  ad- 
dress on  the  boxes  of 
books,  so  the  sol- 
diers wrote  to  the 
vendor.” 

Recent  releases 
are  selected  for  the 
book  kits,  which 
may  contain 
westerns,  mysteries, 
science  fiction  titles, 
adventure  stories, 
sports  biographies, 
histories  and  clas- 
sics. An  Arabic 
phrase  book  is  in 
some  of  the  kits. 

“We  try  to  send 
one  book  for  every  two  soldiers  deployed,”  Strickland 
said. 

Books  are  screened  to  eliminate  religious  topics, 
sexually  explicit  material  and  politically  inflammatory 
topics.  Photographs  and  illustrations  that  reveal  too 
much  of  the  human  anatomy  are  not  appropriate.  “This 
includes  book  covers,”  Strickland  said. 

“Use  common  sense  by  selecting  material  that  the 
troops  are  most  likely  to  be  interested  in,”  said  Joanne 
Barreca,  DLA  donations.  “Don’t  indiscriminately  send 
somebody’s  rejects  or  excess  quantities.  Shipping  and 
storage  are  at  a premium.” 

While  book  drives  are  not  being  encouraged  at  this 
time,  individuals  and  groups  who  already  have  col- 
lected a large  book  shipment  may  call  the  DLA  dona- 
tions group  at  (703)  617-7211  for  guidance.  “Large”  is 
at  least  a “pallette”  — a stack  of  books  48  inches  by  40 
inches,  up  to  43  inches  in  height.  These  large  shipments 
should  be  shipped  by  UPS  or  freight,  at  donor’s  ex- 
pense, to  a consolidation  point  specified  by  DLA. 

Small  gifts  of  books  may  be  sent  at  any  time  to:  Any 
Servicemember,  Operation  Desert  Shield,  APO  New 
York  09848-0006.  The  same  screening  and  selection 
criteria  apply. 

Diane  Richardson 


Loading  books  from  the  Appleton  (Wise.)  RS  book  drive  is  SFC 
Robert  Poe,  SGT  Bill  Cartwright  and  SGT  Darrin  Labensky.  (Photo 
by  Dave  Pieper,  The  Post-Crescent) 
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The  Test 


1 . DEP  loss  of  a courtesy  shipper  is  subtracted  from  the . 

A.  Original  recruiter  of  credit. 

B.  Parent  unit. 

C.  Both  of  the  above. 

D.  None  of  the  above. 

2.  One  feature  of  LEADS  is  that  it  enables  recruiters  to  have  the 

capability  to  add  input  into  the  system.  This  is  done . 

A.  Using  USAREC  Form  200-2B. 

B.  Using  USAREC  Form  200-2C. 

C.  On  a monthly  basis  by  the  recruiting  station  commander. 

D.  Through  the  battalion  Training  Section. 

3.  Before  gathering  any  data  from  the  prospect  for  entry  onto 

USAREC  Form  200-C,  the  recruiter  must . 

A.  Establish  rapport. 

B.  Determine  needs  and  interest. 

C.  Provide  the  individual  with  Privacy  Act  Information. 

D.  Prequalify. 

4.  Priority  of  leads  from  the  Lead  Evaluation  and  Distribution  System 

will  be  determined  by . 

A.  The  station  commander. 

B.  The  CLT  with  input  from  the  station  commander. 

C.  Battalion  policy. 

D.  The  commanding  general,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
command. 

5.  Telephonic  police  records  checks  may  be  authorized  by 
when  a waiver  is  not  required. 

A.  Station  commander. 

B.  Guidance  counselor. 

C.  Recruiting  first  sergeant. 

D.  Battalion  sergeant  major. 

E.  All  the  above. 

6.  All  appointments  should  be  scheduled  within of  the 

prospect’s  agreement  to  a sales  interview. 

A.  7 days. 

B.  48  hours. 

C.  5 days. 

D.  3 days. 

7.  Who  has  the  authority  to  disapprove  a moral  waiver? 

A.  Recruiter. 

B.  Station  commander. 

C.  Company  commander. 

D.  All  the  above. 

8.  The  Planning  Guide  is  organized  into sections. 

A.  Three 

B.  Five 


C.  Four 

D.  Two 

9.  Travel  time  to  and  from  an  appointment  should  be  annotated  in 
your  planning  guide. 

A.  False 

B.  True 

10.  The  names  of  ANC  applicants  will  be  entered  in on  the 

front  cover  of  USAREC  Form  815  as  their  packets  are  submitted. 

A.  Ink. 

B.  Pencil. 

C.  Either  ink  or  pencil. 

D.  They  are  not  entered  on  this  form. 

11.  What  is  the  required  waiting  period  before  a waiver  request  may 
be  submitted  for  a juvenile  applicant  with  1 5 days  of  confinement? 

A.  15  days. 

B.  None  required. 

C.  180  days. 

D.  Minimum  of  one  month,  maximum  of  three  months,  as 
determined  by  the  battalion  commander. 

12. 200-C  cards  on  individuals  who  are  members  of  the  RA  DEP  will 

maintained  in  division of  the  Prospect  Data  Record  File 

System. 

A.  Ill 

B.  IV 

C.  II 

D.  V 

13.  USAREC  Form  988  will  be  initiated  after  initial  contact  with  a 

or . 

A.  DEP;  referral. 

B.  Referral;  lead. 

C.  VIP;COI. 

D.  DEP;  LEADS. 

14.  USAREC  Form  988  will  be  maintained  in  what  division  of  the 
Recruiting  Station  Files? 

A.  VII 

B.  Ill 

C.  VI 

D.  VIII 

15.  Who  is  the  approval  authority  for  an  applicant  who  has  three  or 
more  other  adverse  dispositions  within  five  years  of  processing  for  en- 
listment for  driving  while  intoxicated,  drugged,  or  impaired? 

A.  No  waiver  authorized 

B.  CG,  USAREC 

C.  CG,  PERSCOM 

D.  Battalion  commander 
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Take  the  high 
moral  ground 


Recruiting  during  the  controversy 
over  access  to  high  schooi  lists 


Operation  Desert  Storm  has  created  a 
little  thunder  and  lightning  in  some 
school  districts  as  the  question  of 
giving  high  school  lists  to  recruiters  is  debated. 

What  recruiters  know  and  much  of  the  press  fails  to 
report  is  that  recruiters  recruit  with  or  without  high  school 
lists.  But  a 13 -year  veteran  to  Army  recruiting,  and  the  top 
RTNCO  for  6th  Brigade,  warns  that  recruiters  must  take 
the  “high  moral  ground”  as  the  tempest  surrounding  the 
lists  goes  on. 

SFC  Richard  McCallum,  6th  Brigade  RTNCOIC,  is 
using  the  current  situation  to  hammer  home  points  he  feels 
should  never  be  ignored — ^being  polite  to  people,  follow- 
ing up  with  satisfied  customers  and  networking. 

“The  issue  goes  beyond  the  high  school  list  itself  — it’s 
about  the  issue  of  prospecting  and  the  role  of  the  Army  in 
the  community.  The  controversy  about  the  high  school 
lists,  recruiters’  access  to  schools  and  the  numbers  of 
phone  calls  recruiters  make  to  the  same  household  all 
center  around  our  rapport  in  the  community,”  McCallum 
said. 

“Taking  away  a high  school  list  doesn’t  mean  a senior 
isn’t  going  to  get  calls.  We  know  that.  So  it’s  up  to  us  to 
consider  what  happens  when  we  do  call  a senior’s  home. 
We’ve  got  to  get  back  to  basics,”  he  said. 


Being  polite  to  people 

Recruiters,  according  to  McCallum,  should  not  blame 
themselves  for  the  current  controversy,  but  they  should 
recognize  that  because  of  the  controversy  parents,  school 
officials  and  students  are  going  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
how  they  are  treated  when  a recruiter  calls. 

“Being  polite  goes  a long  way.  Recruiters  may  think 
they  are  being  polite.  But  if  they  call  and  ask  ‘Is  Johnny 
home?’  get  told  ‘no’  and  immediately  hang  up  the  phone, 
that’s  not  polite.  Recruiters  should  identify  themselves, 
chat  with  a parent  for  a moment  and  ask  Johnny  to  call  or 
ask  permission  to  call  Johnny  back. 

“Sometimes  being  polite  takes  time,  and  with  the  pres- 
sure of  making  box,  we  can  get  a little  automated. 
Recruiters  must  take  time  with  each  phone  call,  and  listen 
to  what  the  person  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  says.  Listen 
and  respect  it.  It’s  tough  to  know  when  it’s  the  right  time 
to  stop,  but  if  we  aren’t  careful,  we’ll  lose  more  than  one 
prospect,  we’ll  alienate  our  communities,”  McCallum 
said. 

He  also  reminds  his  recruiters  to  empathize,  put  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  parents  or  students  they  may  call. 
“How  would  you  feel  about  a roofing  company  calling 
you  at  7 a.m.  just  because  they  know  you’ll  be  home?  I 
heard  the  whole  state  of  Florida  is  considering  a ban  on 
telephone  prospecting.  We  can’t  rely  on  that  telephone.” 
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Satisfied  customers 

McCallum,  who  believes  it  may  be  tough  to  act  as  our 
own  advocates  now,  would  like  to  think  every  recruiter 
knows  a parent  who  would  attest  that  the  recruiter  cares 
about  young  people  and  helps  them  out. 

“We  need  to  follow  up  with 
families.  Two  weeks  after  a son  or 
daughter  has  attended  basic  training 
and  has  been  home  on  leave,  the 
recruiter  should  call  the  parent  and 
ask  if  everything  is  OK.  That’s  the 
parent  who  might  later  write  a letter 
to  the  PTA  or  school  board  telling 
them  that  you  really  do  care  and  can 
help  young  people,”  he  said. 

He  cautions,  “We  can  lose  by 
pushing  right  now.  But  if  we  have 
parents  who  are  satisfied  customers, 
they  may  help  us  in  the  future.  Fol- 
lowing up  makes  good  sense.  We 
talk  about  centers  of  influence,  and 
parents  are  big  centers  of  influence 
in  schools.  A parent  who  doesn’t  like 
us  calling  his  son,  will  turn  to  the 
school  or  the  PTA.  We  need  just  as 
vocal  parents  who  believe  in  what  we  are  doing,  and  who 
trust  us. 

“We  also  need  to  make  sure  that  our  DEPs  are  satisfied. 
It  goes  beyond  a DEP  loss,  we’re  talking  about  your 
reputation  as  a recruiter  among  that  DEPs  friends  and 
peers.  We  know  rapport  is  necessary  to  make  a sale,  it’s 
more  important  in  keeping  it,”  he  added. 

Networking 

McCallum’s  first  involvement  with  the  recruiting  com- 
mand was  as  a volunteer  “canvasser”  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  He 


was  returning  from  Europe  and  he  helped  recruiters  talk 
about  assignments  in  Europe.  “I  was  a USAREC  can- 
vasser in  1975,  right  after  Vietnam.  There  were  a lot  of 
mixed  feelings  in  the  country  at  that  time,”  he  said. 

McCallum’s  experience  then  makes  him  believe 
recruiters  now  cannot  “retreat  from 
the  civilian  community.”  “We  can’t 
stay  in  the  recruiting  station  and  let 
our  fingers  do  the  walking.  We  have 
to  meet  people,  get  to  know  centers 
of  influence  on  a first  name  basis. 

“Recruiters  should  not  be  afraid  to 
‘schmooz’  in  their  community.  But 
some  recruiters  wilt  fall  over  with 
apoplexy  if  you  tell  them  to  talk  to  the 
mayor.  There’s  no  reason  not  to  get 
to  know  the  mayor.  Recruiters  can’t 
be  content  to  talk  to  prospects  and 
parents  and  think  they’re  networking. 

“I  think  it’s  much  tougher  to  tell 
‘Rick’  I can’t  visit  a school  or  have  a 
copy  of  the  list  than  it  is  to  tell  ‘SEC 
McCallum.’  Greeting  someone  on  a 
first  name  basis  doesn’t  happen  im- 
mediately, but  recruiters  should  be 
working  toward  that.  Recruiters  need  to  see  themselves  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  community.  Recruiters  brings  assets 
to  a community — money  for  college,  skills  training,  etc. 
Community  and  business  leaders  will  acknowledge  that 
when  recruiters  acknowledge  it  and  act  accordingly.  That 
means  not  going  into  the  community  with  your  head  down 
and  your  hat  in  your  hand.  The  things  you  feel  good  about 
offering  a student  or  graduate  also  helps  the  community 
in  which  that  student  lives.  Recruiters  should  remember 
that,”  McCallum  said. 

He  also  mentioned  that  recruiters  should  be  joining 
service  and  community  organizations,  and  “that  doesn’t 
mean  the  local  VFW.  For  example,  say  you  want  to  put 
posters  up  in  the  local  convenience  stores  and  the  policy 
is  no.  If  you  know  Reverend  Brown  who  knows  the  owner 
of  the  convenience  stores,  Mr.  Green,  you  have  a way  to 
introduce  yourself  to  Mr.  Green.” 

Courtesy,  following  up  and  knowing  the  people  in  the 
community  can  go  a long  way  in  helping  a recruiter 
recruit.  “There  are  shades  of  gray  in  any  situation. 
Recruiters  may  have  to  accept  a ‘no’  to  high  school  lists, 
but  I suggest  they  use  the  ‘salami  slice  method’  Brian 
Tracy  talks  about.  You  may  not  get  the  whole  salami;  but 
recruiters  can  still  offer  a linguist  to  speak  in  a language 
class  or  a coach  to  help  out  with  the  soccer  team.  It’s  a 
little  piece  at  a time.  That’s  what  works  now  and  always 
for  recruiters." 

Barbara  Sorensen 


‘We  can’t  stay 
in  the  recruiting 
station  and  iet  our 
fingers  do  the 
waiking  — we 
have  to  meet 
peopie’ 


SFC  Richard  McCallum,  6th  Brigade  RTNCOIC 
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Not  a stereotype. . . 

SSG  Lauren  Carlisle  is  a 32-year-old  Airborne 
soldier  with  a mission.  In  1983  his  mission  included 
a quick  drop  into  Grenada;  this  year  his  mission  in- 
cludes recruiting  people  for  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

In  1983  he  had  earned  his  wings  and  was  ready 
to  help  restore  democracy  to  the  tiny  Caribbean  is- 
land. This  year  he’s  earned  his  badge?  and  insists 
he’s  ready  to  recruit  without  high  school  lists.  How- 
ever, he  feels  it’s  a little  bit  like  jumping  from  an 
airplane  and  having  the  main  ’chute  not  open — he 
can  do  it,  but  it’s  going  to  take  his  best  efforts  to 
land  upright. 

Assigned  to  the  Crenshaw  Recruiting  Station  in  a 
suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  Carlisle  has  seen  tremen- 
dous changes  in  his  recruiting  environment  since 
the  beginning  of  Operation  Desert  Shield.  “First  we 
saw  demonstrations  against  the  war,  then  it  became 
protestors  against  the  war  but  who  supported  the 
troops.  Now  around  here  all  you  see  are  yellow  rib- 
bons, U.S.  flags  and  declarations  from  people  that 
everyone  should  support  the  troops,”  he  said. 

However,  at  some  point  in  that  transition,  the 
three  high  schools  and  two  community  colleges  in 
his  area  decided  not  to  release  names  of  high  school 
students  to  recruiters.  “It’s  funny,  I’d  have  to  say 
overall,  that  I’m  getting  more  attention  now,  that 
people  are  less  likely  to  brush  me  off  since  Opera- 
tion Desert  Shield.  So,  even  though  I do  not  have  a 
guarantee  for  a new  list  next  year,  I know  that  I’m 
still  building  rapport  in  the  community. 

“I  think  some  people  have  a hard  time  letting  go 
of  stereotypes,  including  those  of  recruiters.  The 
best  thing  I can  do  is  be  honest.  Honesty  is  always 
the  best  policy.  You  know,  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  a Reserve  recruiter  is  to  have  a guy  come 
back  and  point  a finger  at  you  and  say  you  didn’t 
tell  him  the  truth. 

“It  may  take  me  four  or  five  times  as  long  to 
build  my  LRL,  but  I’ll  build  it.  I’m  still  going  to 
make  classroom  presentations.  And  1 know  DEPs 
will  make  referrals,”  says  Carlisle,  who  was  top  in 
his  battalion  in  December. 

Carlisle  reported  that,  at  one  school,  a teacher 
took  down  a recruiting  poster  and  said  recruiters  do 
not  belong  on  campus;  however,  the  principal 
replaced  the  poster  and  backed  the  recruiters. 
Carlisle  said  it’s  important  to  know  what  school 
teachers,  counselors  and  principals  arc  thinking — 
like  recruiters,  they  are  not  all  alike. 

Barbara  Sorensen 


In  the 
eye  of 
the 
storm 


There  are  thousands  of  recruiters  and 
thousands  more  high  school  and  community 
colleges  across  the  United  States.  The  recent 
rash  of  school  boards  blocking  the  release  of 
high  school  lists  to  military  recruiters  does  not 
represent  the  overwhelming  experience  of  most 
recruiters. 

SFC  James  Terrell,  an  8-year  veteran  of  regular  Army 
recruiting,  has  obtained  high  school  lists  in  some  of  his 
Boston-area  schools,  despite  a widely  held  belief  that  no 
schools  in  Boston  released  lists.  On  schools  releasing 
lists,  he  said,  “Some  are,  some  aren’t.  Some  give  us 
access,  some  don’t.  There  are  a lot  of  emotions  running 
high  right  now.  The  best  thing  1 can  do  is  respect  people’s 
feelings,  whether  1 agree  or  not. 

Terrell’s  battalion  commander,  LTC  Joseph  R.  Gibson, 
said  there  is  some  local  debate,  and  the  battalion  is  taking 
a “wait  and  see”  attitude. 

In  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  a schoolboard  member  put  the 
question  to  the  board,  and  it  decided  to  continue  to  give 
recruiters  access  to  the  schools  and  high  school  lists. 
However,  the  matter  is  now  being  considered  at  the  state 
level.  Albuquerque  recruiters,  too,  are  waiting  to  see. 

MSG  Roger  Jackson,  with  the  HQ  Recruiting  Opera- 
tions Training  Division,  said  that  there  are  ways  to  con- 
tinue to  build  a viable  lead  refinement  list  even  if  a 
recruiter  is  no  longer  given  an  official  list  by  the  school. 
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(Official  U.S.  Army  photo) 

Jackson  warns  recruiters  not  to  attempt  to  build  the  list  in 
a way  that  could  ultimately  hamper  relationships.  In- 
tegrity is  paramount.  Although  it’s  not  as  easy,  recruiters 
can  get  the  job  done  without  the  lists;  they  should  not  do 
anything  that  might  erode  a recruiter’s  integrity  in  the 
community. 

He  said,  “Assistance  is  available  at  battalion  and  com- 
pany levels  with  ideas  on  how  to  construct  LRLs  without 
high  school  lists,  but  it’s  important  that  recruiters  realize 
that  an  LRL  is  not  the  only  way  to  prospect. 

“Training  stresses  knowing  and  using  many  ways  to 
prospect,  including  area  canvassing,  DEP  referrals  and 
COI  referrals.  A recruiter  who  is  comfortable  prospecting 
in  all  of  these  ways  can  adjust  to  whatever  occurs  in  his 
environment. 

“Recruiters  tend  to  get  comfortable  prospecting  in  just 
one  way  and  the  techniques  of  other  methods  get  rusty. 
Though  lead  source  analysis  is  only  required  at  the  station 
level,  it  might  be  useful  to  look  at  individual  recruiters 
this  way  too,”  Jackson  said. 

Jackson,  who  regularly  visits  the  field  to  help  new  first 
sergeants,  said  that  a recruiter,  after  applying  lead  source 
analysis,  might  be  surprised  to  find  that  telephone 
prospecting  is  not  his  most  profitable  way  of  prospecting. 
A recruiter  may  get  one  enlistment  for  every  30  phone 
calls.  But  he  may  also  get  four  enlistments  for  every  eight 
DEP  referrals.  “Versatility  counts;  most  people  tend  to  get 
in  a rut  and  prospect  the  way  they  are  most  comfortable 
doing,  whether  it  offers  the  best  payoff  or  not.  Recruiters 


should  not  specialize,  though  it  may  seem  natural  to  do 
so.  The  current  controversies  surrounding  high  school 
lists  illustrate  why  recruiters  need  to  use  all  of  their  tools 
and  training  NCOs  need  to  help  recruiters  develop  those 
tools.” 

Area  canvassing  is  a good  alternative  to  using  the  LRL, 
according  to  Jackson,  though  he  concedes  many  recruiters 
have  trouble  making  time  spent  area  canvassing  pay  off. 
“Recruiters  must  plan  first,  then  go  out  on  the  street.  And 
there  are  recruiters  who  are  very  good  at  area  canvassing; 
perhaps  a recruiter  could  spend  time  with  a recruiter  who 
does  it  well,  to  pick  up  a few  pointers. 

“Recruiters  who  team  up  and  do  area  canvassing 
together  will  become  competitive  and  try  and  show  the 
other  ‘how  it’s  really  done.’  That  can  help.  It’s  usually 
easier  for  a timid  recruiter  to  work  with  someone  else  at 
first.  Too  often  a recruiter  will  stand  on  one  side  of  the 
street  and  never  think  to  cross  the  street  while  watching  a 
possible  prospect  walk  by.  Area  canvassing  requires  plan- 
ning and  determined  execution.  If  you  won’t  cross  the 
street,  stick  your  hand  out  to  shake  and  break  into  a smile, 
area  canvassing  won’t  work,”  he  said. 

Jackson,  who  recently  returned  from  a trip  to  Louis- 
ville, reported  that  recruiters  there  say  everything  is  pretty 
much  the  same  since  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  now 
Storm  began.  But  Jackson  said,  though  things  may  seem 
the  same  today,  we  never  know  what  will  change  in  a 
recruiter’s  environment — and  things  will  change. 

Barbara  Sorensen 
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Seeds 
for  the 
future 


Recruiters  sow  the  ^‘Stay  in  School”  message 


One  of  the  great  American  folk  heroes, 
known  for  his  generosity,  was  also  a prac- 
tical business  man.  John  Chapman  was  a 
clever  nurseryman  who  gleaned  apple  seeds  from 
cider  presses  and  nurtured  them  into  saleable  fruit 
trees  in  the  early  1 800s. 

But  the  same  man  is  better  known  as  “Johnny  Ap- 
pleseed,”  an  altruistic  wanderer  who  gave  away  countless 
saplings  and  planted  orchards  as  he  roamed  from  his 
birthplace  in  Massachusetts,  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Indiana. 

Johnny  Appleseed  was  investing  in  the  future.  Al- 
though there  was  still  wilderness,  he  saw  land  being 
devoured  by  railroads  and  civilization.  The  fact  that  the 
trees  he  planted  wouldn’t  bear  fmit  until  he  was  long  gone 
didn’t  stop  him  from  leaving  a legacy  we  still  enjoy 
today. 

Since  the  “Stay  in  School/Stay  off  Drugs”  message, 
accompanied  by  posters,  banners  and  the  “Tough 
Decisions”  videotape  reached  the  field  recruiters,  many 
have  been  swamped  with  requests  to  bring  that  message 
to  students  outside  of  their  high  school  junior  and  senior 
market.  Many  recruiters  have  graciously  accepted  invita- 
tions from  freshman  counselors,  junior  high  schools  and 
even  elementary  school  principals  who  are  eager  to  see 


that  message  shared  early. 

“We  will  go  wherever  we  are  invited,”  said  Goldsboro 
(N.C.)  Recruiting  Station  Commander  SSG  Charles 
Fraser.  “Whenever  we  can  make  the  time.” 

Like  Johnny  Appleseed,  these  recmiters  are  cultivat- 
ing the  landscape  of  the  future. 

CEDAR  CITY,  Utah  — As  the 
English  teacher  at  Cedar  City  High 
School  settles  into  an  empty  desk  at  the 
rear  of  his  classroom,  he  sees  backs 
straighten,  hears  papers  shuffle  and 
senses  the  students’  excitement  at  the 
change  in  routine.  This  afternoon  they 
will  have  a guest. 

These  juniors  are  about  to  put  grammar  and  punctua- 
tion aside  to  concentrate  on  their  “Futures.”  A textbook 
by  that  name  is  provided  by  the  school;  the  moderator, 
by  invitation,  is  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command. 

SFC  Kelly  Jensen  has  been  guiding  the  study  of  smart 
decisions  at  Cedar  City  High  School  since  1989,  when 
the  faculty  decided  his  Class  A presence  might  boost  the 
impact  of  a career  class. 

Jensen  says  he  “found  out  how  the  system  worked”  and 
volunteered  his  services  at  the  26  high  schools  in  his 
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SFC  Kelly  Jensen  gives  the 
Stay  in  School  pitch  to 
Cedar  City  High  School 
juniors  in  language  arts 
class,  while  teacher,  Mr. 
Webster,  looks  on.  (Photo 
by  Art  Bohman) 


45,000  square  mile  recruiting  area.  With  his  college 
background  in  political  science  and  his  14  years  ex- 
perience in  the  Army  in  administration,  supply,  field 
artillery  and  recruiting,  Jensen  was  soon  substituting  in 
history,  computer  skills  and  physical  education.  He  also 
holds  debate  clinics  and  legislative  forums. 

His  “Stay  in  School/Stay  off  Drugs”  message  makes 
Jensen  the  perfect  guest  speaker  in  the  “at  risk”  class  for 
academically  shaky  teens. 

Last  September,  Operation  Desert  Shield  had  begun 
and  teachers  at  Parowan  High  School  asked  Jensen  if  he 
would  conduct  a class  on  the  Mid-East  situation.  “I 
explained  that  I wasn’t  an  expert,”  he  said,  “but  I did 
research  and  held  a current  events  class. 

“I  brought  in  MOPP  gear  [Mission-Oriented  Protec- 
tion Posture  or  chemical  suits]  and  a gas  mask  from  a 
local  National  Guard  unit.  I took  in  six  gallons  of  water 
so  they  could  see  how  much  soldiers  had  to  drink  each 
day  in  the  desert.  I set  up  a dummy  demolition  and  we 
talked  about  terrorism.” 

The  next  day  Jensen  was  asked  to  repeat  the  class  for 
a sixth  grade  at  Parowan  Elementary  School. 

“When  Operation  Desert  Storm  began  in  January,  I 
started  receiving  even  more  requests  to  talk,”  Jensen  said. 
“I  do  my  homework,  steer  clear  of  policy  and  stick  to 
current  events.” 

SANTA  ROSA,  Calif.  — Two 

Q years  ago  there  were  no  home 
economics  classes  at  Mountain  View 
High  School.  Then  a San  Francisco 
Battalion  recruiter  made  principal 
Margaret  Rued  an  offer  she  couldn’t 
refuse  — cooking  classes  for  juniors 


and  seniors,  taught  by  an  Army  cook  with  12  years’ 
experience. 

“Actually,  I’ve  been  cooking  since  I was  ten,”  SSG 
Vincent  Ravotti  said.  After  attending  a vocational  cook- 
ing school  in  Canfield,  Ohio,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  and 
cooked  his  way  through  two  tours  in  Germany  and  one 
at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  For  the  last  year  he’s  been  an  RA 
recruiter  at  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Recruiting  Station. 

Ravotti  drew  on  his  training  and  supervisory  ex- 
perience to  concoct  an  elective  class  called  “Bachelor 
Cooking.”  Now,  curious  teenagers  of  both  sexes  learn 
basic  and  gourmet  cooking  techniques  from  Ravotti  with 
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equipment  and  ingredients  supplied  by  the  school. 

“I  have  part  of  the  class  preparing  the  dish,  while  others 
check  for  doneness.  I teach  them  preliminary  food 
preparation,  calibration  and  how  to  organize  their 
kitchen.  And  I always  give  them  handouts  of  the  class 
work  for  reference.” 

Jelly-rolls  and  Salisbury  steak  are  unusual  recruiting 
tools,  but  Ravotti  says  the  hours  he  spends  with  the 
Mountain  View  students  keep  him  in  touch  with  their 
needs  and  problems. 

When  Ravotti  heard  that  one  of  his  DEP  seniors 
flunked  a science  class,  he  arranged  an  at-home  session 
with  the  student  and  his  parents. 

“Actually,  I stopped  by  the  house  with  some  ‘Stay  in 
School’  posters,  and  when  I found  they  weren’t  home  I 
left  a poster  with  a note  that  said,  ‘I’ll  be  back  Thursday 
at  5 p.m.  If  you  can’t  be  here,  call.’ 

“I  showed  the  ‘Tough  Decisions’  tape  to  Nathan  and 
his  parents  and  we  talked  it  through.  It  turns  out  that  peer 
pressure  was  his  problem  — his  buddies  called  for  him 
after  school  and  kept  him  from  studying.  Nathan  is  a 
smart  kid  — he’s  got  the  Army  College  Fund.  He  just 
needed  a little  motivation  and  guidance.  I helped  him 
enroll  in  an  evening  astronomy  class  at  Santa  Rosa  Junior 
College  so  he  can  make  up  that  credit  and  graduate  on 
time.” 

After  a teacher  at  Healdsburg  High  School  read  the 
“Tough  Decisions”  pamphlet,  she  asked  Ravotti  to  show 
the  tape  in  the  freshman  “survival  class.”  Sylvia  Todd’s 
class  is  not  about  wilderness  skills;  instead,  she  covers 
drug  and  alcohol  prevention,  teen-age  pregnancy,  first 
aid,  and  thought  the  five  scenarios  presented  in  “Tough 
Decisions”  would  complement  her  class.  Ravotti  is 
scheduled  to  show  the  tape  and  monitor  discussions  with 
all  the  freshmen  at  Healdsburg  High. 

Q POCATELLO,  Idaho  — Seven- 
teen years  ago,  William  Foster  Jr.  was 
a student  at  Pocatello  High  School. 
Now,  as  he  walks  the  halls  in  his  alma 
mater,  some  of  the  older  teachers 
recognize  him  despite  his  uniform  and 
recruiting  badge. 

Foster  and  his  high  school  sweetheart  Mary  both  en- 
listed in  the  Army  the  summer  after  they  graduated  and 
were  married  during  Christmas  leave.  Now,  SFC  Foster 
is  back  in  his  hometown  as  Pocatello  Recruiting  Station 
Commander. 

He  and  SSG  Fulton  Regnier  were  invited  to  teach 
“career  development”  to  the  senior  class.  “We  show  them 
how  to  fill  out  a job  application,  prepare  for  an  interview. 
We  talk  about  different  types  of  jobs,”  Foster  said.  “I’ve 
picked  up  some  of  the  information  since  I ’ ve  been  recruit- 
ing, and  we  got  some  tips  from  the  local  college.” 

Foster  also  teaches  career  development  to  seniors  at 
Highland  High  School  and  Blackfoot  High  School.  “The 


PVT  Matthew  Magee,  DEP  member  at  Highland  H.S.,  diS' 
cusses  referrals  with  SFC  V\/illiam  Foster.  Magee  chose 
94B  with  ACF  and  hopes  to  ship  as  a PV2. 


contact  helps.  I can  spend  more  time  with  the  students.” 

When  the  Stay  in  Schools  banners  and  Tough 
Decisions  videotapes  arrived,  Foster  directed  his 
recruiters  to  set  up  appointments  with  the  high  school 
faculties. 

Pocatello  High  School  decided  to  show  “Tough 
Decisions”  in  their  special  “Re-entry  Program”  for 
returning  drop-outs.  “The  teacher,  Mr.  Frye,  likes  it  be- 
cause it  doesn’t  stress  the  Army,  just  shows  kids  who 
dropped  out  for  different  reasons,  but  found  that  going 
back  to  school  was  the  answer,”  Foster  said. 

During  the  seven-minute  videotape,  five  different  stu- 
dents describe  their  reasons  for  wanting  to  quit  school 
and  the  reasons  they  chose  to  go  on  to  graduate: 

■ One  young  man  can’t  wait  to  work,  but  finds  he’s 
going  nowhere  without  a diploma  and  goes  back 
to  high  school  at  age  20. 

■ Another  starts  using  drugs,  then  stealing  for 
drugs  and  selling  drugs;  finally,  goes  back  to 
school  and  regains  his  self-esteem. 

■ The  daughter  of  alcoholic  parents  loses  interest  in 
school  because  of  trouble  at  home,  but  learns  to 
believe  in  herself  with  the  help  of  a school  coun- 
selor. 

■ Despite  ridicule  from  classmates,  a pregnant 
young  woman  bravely  finishes  high  school  for 
the  sake  of  herself  and  her  child. 

■ A young  man  who  thinks  it’s  cool  to  skip  school 
realizes  it  won’t  be  cool  in  ten  years  to  be  going 
nowhere. 

“Some  of  the  drop-outs  returning  to  Pocatello  High  are 
kids  who  tried  to  enlist.  We  have  about  30  non-grads  a 
year  come  into  the  station,”  Foster  said.  “We  try  to  offer 
them  options,  but  it’s  rough  when  you’re  a 17-or  19-year- 
old  with  a pregnant  wife.  We  help  them  find  a way  to  go 
back  to  school.” 
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Q ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  — When  the 
vice-principal  of  East  High  School 
heard  about  the  “Stay  in  School/Stay 
off  Drugs”  message  and  the  “Tough 
Decisions”  videotape,  she  told  SEC 
Anthony  Hill  that  she’d  like  to  find  a 
way  for  him  to  present  it  to  all  the 
students.  Hill  now  has  free  reign  for  45  minutes  in  study 
halls  to  show  the  tape  and  hold  discussions. 

“I  can  tell  by  their  questions  and  body  language,  that 
some  of  them  are  thinking  about  dropping  out,”  Hill  said. 
“At  first,  I think  they  expected  an  Army  pitch  and  were 
surprised  by  the  stay  in  school  message  on  the  tape.  It 
means  more  when  I stand  up  there  in  uniform  and  talk  to 
them  about  their  future.” 

At  nearby  School  of  the  Arts,  the  entire  faculty  took 
the  time  to  view  the  tape.  Advisor  Bridget  Bell  has 
already  arranged  for  Hill  to  present  it  to  the  freshman 
class. 

Before  “Stay  in  School/Stay  off  Drugs”  was  a national 
campaign.  Hill  was  encouraging  high  school  students  to 
do  just  that.  Counselors  at  the  two  high  schools  sent 
troubled  students  Hill’s  way.  And  some  came  to  the 
Reserve  Army  recruiter  on  their  own. 

One  morning  recently.  Hill  got  a call  from  a senior  in 
the  Delayed  Training  Program.  His  mother  had  kicked 
him  out  of  the  house,  and  he  was  talking  about  quitting 
school  and  getting  a GED. 

“I  know  his  mother  and  figured  it  was  just  some 
misunderstanding  about  his  being  out  late  and  not  obey- 
ing the  house  rules,”  Hill  said.  “I  have  a pretty  good 
rapport  with  them  both,  so  I thought  I could  straighten 
things  out.” 

He  did.  The  senior,  who  has  already  attended  basic 
training,  is  back  at  home  and  has  been  promoted  to 


Vice  Principal  Gloria  Nowlin  asked  SFC  Anthony  Hill  to 
bring  the  Stay  in  School  message  to  East  High  School  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  (Photo  by  Bill  Knowiton) 


private  first  class  in  his  Reserve  unit.  Company  B,  464th 
Engineers.  He  received  his  first  promotion  to  private-2 
after  bringing  several  referrals  to  Hill. 

Hill,  who  has  a degree  in  pastoral  theology,  recognizes 
that  some  problems  are  beyond  his  scope.  “I  had  a young 
lady  come  in  to  talk  to  me,  and  after  awhile  I could  tell 
she  wasn’t  interested  in  the  Army.  She  kept  talking  about 
her  home  situation,  and  finally  it  came  out  that  she  was 
being  molested  by  her  stepfather.  I got  the  local  social 
agency  on  the  phone  and  she  talked  to  a counselor  right 
there  in  my  office,”  Hill  said.  “I’ve  seen  her  since  and 
she  seems  to  be  doing  fine.” 

Not  all  the  students  that  come  to  Hill  qualify  for  Army 
enlistment,  or  are  even  interested  in  military  service.  “I 
still  keep  up  a relationship  with  the  ones  that  come  to  me 
for  advice,”  he  said. 

GOLDSBORO,  N.C.  — SGT 
Richard  Baker’s  got  an  angle  at 
Goldsboro  High  School.  Geometry. 

“I  learned  this  from  my  predecessor, 
a well-established  recruiter  who  grew 
up  here  and  knew  the  community,” 
Baker  said.  “He  would  approach  math 
teachers,  especially  toward  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  and  say,  ‘How  would  you  like  a break 
from  teaching?’  He  found  they  were  glad  for  the  change. 
It’s  worked  for  me  too.” 

First  the  teacher  briefs  Baker  on  the  class  curriculum 
and  where  they  stand  in  the  course  work.  He  studies  it, 
and  prepares  to  deliver  the  next  instruction  in  line  with 
the  teacher’s  plans. 

“I  don’t  take  them  any  farther,  just  play  it  by  the  book,” 
he  said.  “The  teacher  takes  a seat  in  the  classroom, 
enjoying  the  break.  The  kids  seem  to  like  the  change  too.” 

Although  Baker  sticks  to  the  geometry  book,  he 
doesn’t  mind  if  the  students  ask  questions  about  the 
Army.  “It’s  a little  hard  to  visualize  how  a question  about 
the  Army  could  find  its  way  into  a conversation  about  the 
circumference  of  a circle,  but  believe  me,  it  does.  But  I 
let  them  make  the  first  move.  Sixty  percent  of  the  time 
I’m  in  the  school  I don’t  talk  Army.” 

Baker,  27,  is  not  a hometown  boy;  he  comes  from  Key 
West,  Fla.  He  was  detailed  to  recruiting  from  his  Army 
job  in  telecommunications.  Now  he’s  treated  like  one  of 
the  faculty  at  Goldsboro  High,  discussing  current  events 
with  the  teachers. 

Because  of  his  frequent  presence.  Baker  learns  of 
students  who  are  suspiciously  absent.  “Sometimes  they 
quit  school  without  telling  anybody,  so  you  have  to  pay 
attention,”  he  said.  “The  teachers  let  me  know.  They 
associate  me  with  staying  in  school. 

“My  philosophy  is:  if  I’m  not  helping  these  kids.  I’m 
not  doing  my  job.” 

Diane  Richardson 
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Graceland 

mega-DEP 

H It  was  near  30  degrees,  a light 
snow  was  falling  and  the  wind  was 
brisk  the  morning  of  January  12  in 
Memphis,  TN.  The  weather,  how- 
ever, did  not  deter  over  600  people 
from  attending  Jackson  Battalion’s 
mega-DEP  function  at  Graceland, 
the  home  of  the  late  “King  of  Rock 
and  Roll,”  Elvis  Presley. 

Since  Elvis  was  one  of  the 
Army’s  most  famous  sergeants, 
battalion  commander  ETC  James 
Vemey  felt  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  hold  the  battalion’s  first  mega- 
DEP  function  at  Graceland. 

Graceland  officials  agreed  to 
offer  those  attending  a complimen- 
tary tour  of  the  facilities  at 
Graceland,  which  included  the 
mansion,  the  car  museum  and  the 
Elvis  museum.  A DEP  function 
was  established  at  the  Heartbreak 
Hotel  Restaurant  in  the  visitors’ 
center  complex. 

With  USAREC  Deputy  Com- 
mander (West)  BG  Terence  Henry 
making  the  presentations,  150  E-ls 
attended  while  69  E-2s,  10  E-3s 
and  two  E-4s  were  promoted. 

Other  highlights  for  more  than  600 
guests  and  family  members  in- 
cluded two  nurses  commissioned, 
two  Army  recruiters  promoted  and 
three  recruiter  rings  awarded. 

The  battalion  presented 
Graceland  representative  Carolyn 
Smith  with  a framed  photograph, 
showing  Elvis  being  presented  a 
commemorative  coin  by  Army 
guidance  counselor  MSG  Ted  Hall 
in  1958  at  the  Memphis  Entrance 
Processing  Station.  Hall  later  be- 
came the  Jackson  Battalion  Ser- 
geant Major. 

Jack  Hobbs,  Jackson  A&PA 


GEN  Vuono 
receives  a 
paperweight 
commemorat- 
ing his  visit  to 
Kansas  City, 
presented  by 
Kansas  City 
Battaiion  com- 
mander COL 
Magruder. 

(photo  by 
Emilie 
Fredericks) 

GEN  Vuono  speaks  in  KC 

I Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Carl  E.  Vuono  recently  addressed  the  5th 
Brigade  Soldier/Family  Assistance  Conference,  hosted  by  the  Kansas  City 
Recruiting  Battalion.  “Family  support  groups  are  a significant  part  of  the 
Army.  No  matter  where  a military  family  is  stationed,  be  it  in  Germany  or 
Fort  Riley,  a family  support  group  provides  a sense  of  belonging  — a sense 
of  family,"  said  Vuono. 

Vuono  told  the  volunteers  that  he  knows  how  tough  a recruiter’s  job  is 
and  that  a recruiter’s  family  is  the  first  to  feel  the  impact  of  being  away 
from  a military  installation.  He  recognized  that  it  is  often  the  family  support 
group  that  plays  a key  role  in  keeping  the  recruiting  family  together. 

After  his  remarks,  Vuono  presented  special  achievement  awards  to  seven 
of  the  conference  participants. 

Emilie  Fredericks,  Kansas  City  A&PA 


In  this  1958 
photo,  Elvis 
receives  a 
commemora- 
tive coin  on 
his  entering 
the  Army 
from  then- 
MSG  Ted 
Hall,  an 
Army 
guidance 
counselor. 
(Photo  by 
Jack  Hobbs) 
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Field  File 


Camouflage 

recruiting 

I As  they  don  their  field  gear  and 
camouflage  their  faces,  the  two 
young  soldiers  appear  to  be  ready 
for  combat.  Their  mission  quickly 
becomes  questionable,  however,  as 
they  hustle  around  a recruiting  sta- 
tion gathering  computer  equip- 
ment, RPIs  and  business  cards. 

SGT  Clint  Crane  and  SGT  El- 
liott Cutler  have  taken  a new  ap- 
proach to  their  jobs.  Both,  former 
infantrymen,  have  put  their  MOS 
to  work  in  recruiting. 

Shortly  after  being  assigned  to 
Kennesaw  RS  and  meeting  each 
other  for  the  first  time,  the  two  real- 
ized they  had  a lot  in  common  and 
wanted  to  team  up  for  area  canvass- 
ing. “We’re  both  infantry  and  we 
missed  the  field,”  said  Cutler. 

In  October  1990  they  dressed  in 
BDUs,  gathered  as  much  gear  as 
they  could  find,  “cammied  up”  and 
headed  for  a high  school. 

“The  purpose  of  all  this  is  for  at- 
tention, to  get  leads,  make  appoint- 


ments and  create  exposure,”  said 
Cutler.  “Exposure  is  the  key.” 

Since  teaming,  the  duo  have 
taken  their  act  on  the  road  to 
several  high  schools  in  both  their 
recruiting  areas  for  military  career 
days,  lunchroom  presentations  and 
spontaneous  visits.  According  to 
both,  the  school  administrators 
have  been  very  receptive. 

“The  kids  ask  mainly  about  our 
equipment  and  weapons,”  Cutler 


said.  Crane  added  that  “they  also 
ask  a lot  about  the  camouflage. 
They  want  to  know  if  it  comes  off 
easily.” 

Debbi  Peters,  Atlanta  A&PA 

[Editor’s  note:  Recruiters  should 
always  remember  to  consider  the 
climate  of  the  community  when 
planning  combat-oriented  displays. 
In  these  times  of  increased  sen- 
sitivity, it  is  important  to  know  your 
community  and  use  common 
sense.] 


^ ...M.r'-iss’v  - -1: 

SGT  Elliott  Cutler  (left)  and  SGT  Clint  Crane  (right)  discuss  Army  opportunities. 
(Photo  by  Debbi  Peters) 


Darby’s  way 

I How  do  you  stretch  your  recruit- 
ing dollars?  SSG  Randall  Darby, 
Huntsville  South  RS,  Nashville 
Battalion,  arranges  TAIR  events 
using  local  military  resources. 

“A  little  ingenuity,  elbow  grease 
and  lots  of  coordination  and 
you’ve  got  a dynamite  event,” 
Darby  said.  Darby  worked  with 
Redstone  Arssenal  and  the  Jackson 
County  Technical  School  that  ser- 
ves 12  high  schools  in  the  region. 

More  than  2,(X)0  students  from 
the  12  area  high  schools  toured  a 
display  of  TOW  missiles  on  a 


HMMWV  and  a Huey  helicopter. 

“These  events  are  low  cost  and 
high  impact,”  Darby  said.  “We 
have  an  audience  interested  in  tech- 
nical jobs  and  in  finding  a job  after 
graduation.  It  gives  them  a chance 
to  see  a ‘real  world’  application  of 
what  they’ve  been  studying,  not 
just  what  they’ve  read  in  a book. 

“The  unique  aspect  of  these 
events  is  that  all  the  students  are  in- 
volved in  technical  skills  training 
classes.  That’s  having  an  audience 
prequalified,  right  age,  right  inter- 
est and  maybe  even  the  right  at- 
titude. Many  of  the  young  people 
are  being  trained  in  fields  needed 


by  the  Army.  They  will  graduate 
looking  for  jobs  in  occupations  we 
can  offer  them,”  Darby  explained. 

Darby  explained  that  a majority 
of  the  students  intend  to  enter  the 
workforce  after  high  school  gradua- 
tion. “These  events  let  them  know 
where  they  can  find  that  technical 
job  where  they  can  put  that  educa- 
tion to  work.” 

Darby  suggests  that  good  ideas 
don’t  have  to  take  lots  of  money, 
just  determination  and  effort.  He 
recommends  an  individual  with  a 
good  idea  talk  with  someone  and 
keep  it  alive. 

Murray  D.  Watts,  Nashville  A&PA 
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Life  Signs 


Weight 

training 

for 

winners 


CPT  Robin  B.  Allen,  HQ  USAREC  CLC,  Fort  Sheridan  Female 
Athlete  of  the  Year  (Photo  by  Gary  Melbarzdis) 


H In  our  fitness  conscious 
society,  very  few  people  have  not 
heard  the  phrase,  “no  pain,  no 
gain.”  This  popular  attitude  is  an 
expression  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
rigors  of  physical  fitness  and  train- 
ing. Very  few  have  not  suffered 
trying  to  achieve  a runner’s  high 
or  coping  with  the  new  steps  in 
aerobic  dancing.  But  ultimately, 
we  must  recognize  that  exercise  is 
not  really  meant  to  be  fun,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  us. 

According  to  Dr.  Ellington 
Darden,  director  of  research  for 
Nautilus  Sports/Medical  In- 
dustries, there  are  five  physical 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  proper 
exercise: 

■ Increased  muscle  size, 
strength,  and  endurance. 

■ Enhanced  joint  flexibility. 

■ Improved  heart-lung 
efficiency. 

■ Increased  body  leanness. 

■ Reduced  risk  of  musculo- 
skeletal as  well  as  cardiovas- 
cular trauma,  this  benefit 
being  a result  of  the  first  four. 

Although  some  activities 
emphasize  one  aspect  more  than 
others,  all  five  are  important. 


Jogging,  for  example,  improves 
the  cardiovascular  system  and  can 
contribute  to  body  leanness,  but  it 
does  little  for  flexibility  nor  does  it 
increase  the  runner’s  resistance  to 
injury. 

Another  example  is  yoga,  the 
main  benefit  of  which  is  extreme 
flexibility.  Many  women  are  hyper- 
flexible  as  a by-product  of  their 
child-bearing  ability,  but  this  coin- 
cides with  their  being  under- 
muscled, a condition  that 
contributes  significantly  to  in- 
stability in  their  joints. 

CPT  Robin  B.  Allen,  who 
works  at  the  Command  Legal 
Counsel,  HQ  USAREC,  was 
recently  named  the  Fort  Sheridan 
Female  Athlete  of  the  Year.  Her 
physical  fitness  program  earned 
her  over  300  points  on  her 
USAREC  physical  fimcss  tests. 
Allen  says  she  works  out  five  or 
six  days  a week. 

“Four  days  a week,  I work  with 
weights,”  says  Allen.  “Day  one,  I 
work  chest  and  shoulder  muscles; 
day  two,  the  triceps  and  biceps.  On 
day  three,  I work  my  back  and 
legs,  and  on  day  four  I do  more 
intense  exercises  on  my  legs,  the 


calves,  thighs  and  hamstrings.” 

She  also  does  abdominal  exercises 
five  days  a week. 

Allen  also  participates  in  a one- 
hour  aerobics  class  three  days  a 
week,  some  days  doubling  up  with 
her  weight  training.  She  does  take 
a day  off  from  her  program,  usual- 
ly the  day  after  “Day  Three”  when 
she  lifts  weights  for  her  back. 

A lawyer  who  joined  the  Army 
for  the  chance  to  travel  and  for 
professional  reasons,  Allen  says  an 
added  bonus  has  been  to  develop 
her  physical  abilities.  “I  feel  a lot 
stronger  from  the  weight  training,” 
she  says.  Although  she  doesn’t 
plan  to  compete  as  a bodybuilder, 
her  physical  regimen  keeps  her  in 
good  shape.  “But  one  thing  leads 
to  another.  I put  in  so  much  work 
with  the  weights  and  aerobics,  that 
it  seems  dumb  to  indulge  in  junk 
foods.” 

Weight  training  may  not  appeal 
to  everyone,  but  Allen  feels  that  it 
certainly  conU'ibuted  to  her  352 
score  on  the  USAREC  PT  test  last 
year.  Injured  this  year,  she  looks 
forward  to  getting  back  to  her 
physical  routine  and  over-maxing 
her  PT  test  again. 
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Salutes 


CG's  Top  55  Club,  1st  Quarter,  FY  91 


ALBANY 

HOUSTON 

USAR  SFC  Gary  R.  Morgan 

RA  SGT  Russell  K.  Elmy 

RA  SGT  Tommy  D.  Thompson 

OMAHA 

USAR  SFC  Michael  E.  Catellier 

USAR  SFC  Jannie  Samuel 

RA  SFC  Richard  L.  Benefiel 

ALBUQUERQUE 

INDIANAPOLIS 

PEORIA 

RA  SGT  Jorge  Galvez 

FIA  SSG  Jose  R.  Birriel 

RA  SGT  Robert  H.  Harper 

USAR  SSG  Marcos  Montes 

USAR  SGT  Richard  M.  Taylor 

USAR  SSG  Patrick  L.  Morrice 

ATLANTA 

JACKSON 

PHILADELPHIA 

RA  SSG  James  W.  Smith  Jr. 

RA  SFC  Clarence  Rucker 

RA  SSG  Frederick  K.  Campbell 

USAR  SFC  Joyce  A.  Liggins 

USAR  SFC  Carroll  Smathers 

USAR  SGT  Janis  Doss 

BALTIMORE 

JACKSONVILLE 

PHOENIX 

RA  SSG  William  M.  Smith 

FIA  SGT  Harrison  Pierce 

RA  SGT  Jeffrey  A.  Schaefer 

USAR  SGT  Claude  D.  Brown 

USAR  SFC  Cynthia  Burke 

USAR  SFC  Daniel  A.  Corradine  Jr. 

BECKLEY 

KANSAS  CITY 

PITTSBURGH 

RA  SGT  William  A.  Turner 

FtA  SSG  Parris  M.  Giard 

RA  SSG  Brian  D.  Gault 

BOSTON 

USAR  SSG  Jerry  D.  Parsons 

USAR  SSG  Ray  H.  Clore 

RA  SSG  Roger  Bushell 

LANSING 

PORTLAND 

USAR  SSG  Timothy  G.  Newtown 

RA  SGT  Timothy  Hayes 

RA  SFC  Paul  H.  McCaughey 

BRUNSWICK 

USAR  SSG  Frederick  W.  Pletz 

USAR  SFC  Michael  A.  Willbur 

RA  SSG  Ray  Edgar 

LITTLE  ROCK 

RALEIGH 

USAR  SFC  Carol  Whiting 

RA  SSG  Roderick  R.  Lunger 

RA  SSG  Mark  A.  Blankenship 

CHARLOTTE 

USAR  SSG  Cliffton  C.  Lewis 

USAR  SFC  Johnny  R.  Miller 

RA  SSG  Daniel  Marshall 

LOS  ANGELES 

RICHMOND 

USAR  SFC  Cecil  R.  Drake 

RA  SSG  Jackie  R.  Cooper 

RA  SSG  Daniel  G.  Bowyer 

CHICAGO 

USAR  SFC  Mercer  C.  Smith  Jr. 

USAR  SFC  Virgil  W.  Harris  Jr. 

RA  SSG  Reginald  Morgan 

LOUISVILLE 

SACRAMENTO 

USAR  SFC  Peter  Sevilla  III 

RA  SSG  Thomas  F.  Balash 

RA  SGT  Ronald  L.  Turner 

CINCINNATI 

USAR  SFC  Paul  D.  Priest 

USAR  SFC  William  J.  Miner 

RA  SGT  Ralph  M.  Dodds 

MIAMI 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

USAR  SSG  David  S.  Broxterman 

RA  SSG  Joseph  R.  Weber 

RA  SGT  Robert  W.  Jenkins 

CLEVELAND 

USAR  SFC  Oscar  Ali 

USAR  SGT  Brett  G.  Hardcastle 

RA  SSG  Darryl  Scott 

MILWAUKEE 

SAN  ANTONIO 

USAR  SSG  Robert  B.  Walters 

RA  SSG  Gregory  A.  Hayes 

RA  SSG  Samuel  J.  Baptiste 

COLUMBIA 

USAR  SFC  James  P.  Wade 

USAR  SFC  Mary  E.  Dickenson 

RA  SSG  Donald  L.  Wilson 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

COLUMBUS 

RA  SSG  Kenneth  T.  Peloski 

RA  SSG  Juan  F.  Bias  Jr. 

RA  SSG  Anthony  R.  Scott 

USAR  SFC  James  K.  Gausmann 

USAR  SSG  Robert  R.  Phipps 

USAR  SSG  David  R.  Myers 

MONTGOMERY 

SAN  JUAN 

DALLAS 

RA  SFC  Gregory  Knight 

RA  SSG  Jose  Quiles 

RA  SSG  Wiifredo  Telles 

NASHVILLE 

USAR  SFC  Adalberto  Negroni 

USAR  SGT  Larry  Howard 

RA  SSG  Terry  Smith 

SANTA  ANA 

DENVER 

USAR  SFC  Murray  T.  Cox 

RA  SSG  David  A.  Armstrong 

RA  SGT  Randy  D.  Roberts 

NEWBURGH 

USAR  SSG  Anne  Yarbrough 

USAR  SFC  Michael  B.  Martini 

RA  SSG  James  W.  White 

SEATTLE 

DES  MOINES 

NEW  HAVEN 

RA  SSG  Francisco  Velez 

RA  SGT  Roger  A.  Zellers 

RA  SSG  Kevin  Nolan 

USAR  SSG  Gayle  A.  McKenzie 

USAR  SFC  Dennison  Sass 

USAR  SGT  Stanford  Jones 

ST.  LOUIS 

DETROIT 

NEW  ORLEANS 

RA  SSG  Richard  M.  Armour 

RA  SGT  Robert  S.  Bell 

RA  SGT  Kathy  A.  Mackie 

USAR  SGT  Anthony  D.  Tinsley 

HARRISBURG 

USAR  SFC  Bobby  L.  Jones 

SYRACUSE 

RA  SSG  Richard  L.  Klinger 

NEW  YORK 

RA  SGT  Scott  A.  Stemen 

USAR  SGT  Mark  A.  Bennick 

HONOLULU 

RA  SGT  Richard  H.  Jones 
USAR  SFC  Wellington  Nishida 

RA  SSG  Clarence  Moment 
USAR  SFC  Thomas  R.  Marshall  III 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 
RA  SGT  Charlie  R.  Johnson  Jr. 

USAR  SSG  Kendrick  S.  Fischer 

March  1991 
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Rings 

HQ  USAREC 

SSG  Alan  W.  Caudell 

ALBANY 

SFC  John  R.  Haigh 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SSG  Jorge  Lugocancel 

ATLANTA 

SFC  Dale  R.  Aubin 

SFC  Beverley  A.  Degratia 

SFC  Roderick  D.  Jones 

BALTIMORE 

SFC  Stewart  L.  Small 

BOSTON 

SFC  Ronald  F.  Johnson 


Gold  Badges 

ALBANY 

SFC  Gregory  R.  Crouse 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SSG  Felix  Cintronberdecia 

SSG  Anthony  Greene 

SSG  James  E.  McGriff 

ATLANTA 

SGT  Elliott  L.  Cutler 

SSG  Walter  Griffin  III 

SSG  Charles  H.  Largent,  Jr. 

SFC  Timothy  L.  Ray 

SSG  Gregory  Smith 

SSG  Jeffory  R.  Westerfield 

SSG  Ray  S.  White 

BRUNSWICK 

SSG  Dwayne  Forquer 

CHARLOTTE 

SSG  Larry  Frazier 

SSG  Shawn  Garmer 

SSG  Daniel  Marshall 

SSG  Christopher  F,  McCann 

CHICAGO 

SGT  Juan  Marticanabal 

CINCINNATI 

SSG  Paul  E.  Thompson,  Jr. 

CLEVELAND 
SSG  Darryl  Scott 

DALLAS 

SGT  Adolphus  Bailey 
SGT  Nancy  Martinez 
SGT  Robert  R.  Rivera 
SGT  Maxon  V.  Widner  III 

DENVER 

SGT  Gary  B.  Collier 
SSG  John  L.  Drake 
SGT  Randall  E.  Nance 
DETROIT 
SGT  Michael  Curtis 
SSG  Ross  S.  Robinson 
SGT  James  Sharps 


BRUNSWICK 

SFC  Thomas  L.  Blazina 

SSG  Michael  L.  Lareau 

SSG  Glen  S.  Smith 

CLEVELAND 

SFC  Michael  C.  Boylan 

COLUMBIA 

SFC  Eddie  J.  Mathis 

DENVER 

SFC  Tracy  L.  Donahoo 

HONOLULU 

SFC  Bradford  K.  Rodrigues 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Andrea  R.  Love 


MIAMI 

SFC  Rios  D.  Marquez 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Michael  D.  Horn 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Glenn  R.  Rogers 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Meldon  W.  Tilson 

SFC  James  C.  Woods 

NEW  HAVEN 

SFC  Stephen  G.  Mihok 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Angelo  Washington 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SSG  Dell  G.  Bass 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Charles  E.  Pullen 
SFC  Paul  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

OMAHA 

SFC  John  R.  Venteicher 

PORTLAND 

SSG  Ozell  Johnson 

RICHMOND 

SSG  Gregory  L.  Cummings 
SFC  Gary  W.  Robertson 
SFC  Thomas  Sanders 
SAN  ANTONIO 
SFC  David  L.  Cassner 
SGT  Russell  J.  Gordon 


HONOLULU 

SSG  Phillip  A.  Page 
SSG  Frankie  Topasna 

HOUSTON 

SGT  Alfred  A.  Dumond 
SSG  Adrian  V.  Sutton 

JACKSON 

SSG  Melvin  L.  George 
SSG  Charles  B.  Hall 
SGT  Bobby  J.  Sterling 

LANSING 

SGT  William  Hartsell 

SSG  James  McManaman 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SSG  James  W.  Sorrells 

SGT  Frederick  L.  Starks 

SGT  Eldritch  C.  Williams 

LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  Erika  S.  Hastie 

SFC  Ricardo  Henry 

SSG  Han  Kim 

SFC  Richard  McCormick 

SSG  James  Smith 

LOUISVILLE 

SSG  Gordon  S.  Gallaher 

MIAMI 

SSG  Reynaldo  Diaz 
SSG  Elliot  E.  Diaz-Rivera 
SSG  Odell  Glenn 
SFC  Clarence  L Green 
SSG  Terry  K.  Jackson 
SSG  Clarence  Lake 
SSG  Samuel  Wise 
MILWAUKEE 
SSG  Yvonne  Coffman 
SSG  Gregory  A.  Hayes 
SGT  Peter  J.  Kamphaus 
SGT  Jerry  L.  Wagner 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SSG  Patrick  H.  Hooker 


MONTGOMERY 

SGT  Kevin  Applegate 
SGT  Anthony  Farnsworth 
SSG  Jereen  Sheffield 
SSG  Michael  Shumaker 
SGT  Daniel  Stidham 
NASHVILLE 
SSG  Foy  R.  Dix 
SSG  Landon  K.  Giles,  Jr. 

SSG  Thomas  A.  Stenson  III 
SSG  David  L.  Tilley 
NEWBURGH 

SSG  Santos  R.  Aquino-Mulero 
SSG  Susan  L.  Brown 
SGT  Franklin  A.  Marquez 
SSG  Michael  J.  Myatovich 
NEW  HAVEN 
SFC  Clalia  M.  Corvelo 
SSG  Clifton  Hearne 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
SSG  Herbie  D.  Mickens 
SSG  John  S.  Niemiera 
SSG  Aramis  Perez 
SSG  Noel  Rivera 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 
SSG  Randel  L.  Atchley 
SSG  George  R.  Booker 
SGT  Charlie  R.  Johnson,  Jr. 
SSG  Steven  R.  Walker 
OMAHA 

SSG  David  A.  Wilkins 

PEORIA 

SSG  Richard  Fowler 
SSG  Phillip  Smith 
PHILADELPHIA 
SSG  Linda  G.  Bing 
SSG  Rafael  Contreras 
SSG  Cervantes  Davis 
SGT  Nathaniel  McCrea 
SSG  Julio  Mendez 


SGT  James  Moore 
SGT  Robert  L.  Tatum 
PITTSBURGH 
SSG  Shelton  G.  Custis 
SGT  Antonio  Felix 
SGT  Kevin  M.  Ruffing 
PORTLAND 
SSG  Kerry  T.  Matthews 
RALEIGH 
SSG  Joseph  Abban 
SSG  Mark  A.  Blankenship 
SGT  Janet  Boler 
SSG  Marvin  Tomlin 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
SFC  Dean  S.  Betzer 
SGT  Michael  L.  Dilworth 
SSG  William  Holland 
SSG  Joe  Kinnikin,  Jr. 

SGT  Garl  G.  Lovings  II 
SGT  Terry  L.  Pratt 
SSG  Gregory  A.  Richardson 
SAN  ANTONIO 
SFC  Luis  C.  Clavell 
SGT  Richard  J.  Corsmeier 
SFC  Mary  E.  Dickenson 
SSG  Rickey  L.  Williams 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SSG  Benjamin  Linschoten 
SAN  JUAN 

SSG  Carlos  Gallozaruiz 
SSG  Jose  Llavona 
SSG  Margarita  Lopezfigueroa 
SSG  Fernandes  C.  Morales 
SEATTLE 

SGT  Patrick  M.  McKitrick 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Joseph  J.  Wood 
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RSC  Touring  Schedule 

MARCH 

Cinema  Vans 

BRUNSWICK  Feb.  26  - Mar.  22 
COLUMBIA  Feb.  26  - Mar.  22 
DES  MOINES  Mar.  11-22 
LOUISVILLE  Feb.  26  - Mar.  22 
MILWAUKEE  Feb.  26  - Mar.  8 
MINNEAPOLIS  Mar.  11-22 
NEW  ORLEANS  Feb.  26  - Mar.  22 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  Feb.  26  - Mar.  22 
OMAHA  Feb.  26  - Mar.  8 
PORTLAND  Feb.  26  - Mar.  22 
SANTA  ANA  Feb.  26  - Mar.  25 
Cinema  Pods 

ALBANY  Feb.  26  - Mar.  8 
CHARLOTTE  Feb.  26  - Mar.  22 
CINCINNATI  Mar.  11-22 
CLEVELAND  Feb.  26  - Mar.  8 
COLUMBUS  Feb.  26  - Mar.  22 
KANSAS  CITY  Feb.  27  - Mar.  22 
LITTLE  ROCK  Feb.  26  - Mar.  21 
NEW  YORK  CITY  Feb.  26  - Mar.  8 
NEWBURGH  Mar.  11-22 
PEORIA  Mar.  11-22 
SAN  FRANCISCO  Feb.  26  - Mar.  22 
SYRACUSE  Mar.  11-22 
High  Technology  Exhibit  Van 
SAN  ANTONIO  Mar.  1-21 

APRIL 

Cinema  Vans 

ALBUQUERQUE  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
BECKLEY  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
CHICAGO  Apr.  15-19 
COLUMBUS  Apr.  22-26 
HOUSTON  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
JACKSONVILLE  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
LOS  ANGELES  Apr.  12-29 
MILWAUKEE  Mar.  26  - Apr.  12 
NEWBURGH  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
PITTSBURGH  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
SANTA  ANA  Mar.  26  - Apr.  1 1 
SEATTLE  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
Cinema  Pods 

ALBANY  Apr.  15-26 
BRUNSWICK  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
CINCINNATI  Apr.  15-26 
HARRISBURG  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
IN-HOUSE  Mar.  24 -Apr.  12 
RICHMOND  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
SACRAMENTO  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  Mar.  27  - Apr.  26 
SANTA  ANA  Mar.  27  - Apr.  26 
ST.  LOUIS  Mar.  26  - Apr.  26 
High  Technology  Exhibit  Van 
SANTA  ANA  Apr.  1-24 


Answers  to  February’s  Test 

1 . d.  JOIN/ARADS  Interface  End  Users’  Manual,  App.  A 

2.  b.  JOIN/ARADS  Interface  End  Users’  Manual,  para  1.2 

3.  a.  JOIN/ARADS  Interface  End  Users’  Manual,  para  2.3 

4.  c.  JOIN/ARADS  Interface  End  Users’  Manual,  para  4.5 

5.  a.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-5b 

6.  d.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-2a 

7.  b.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  1-8 

8.  c.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-1 3d(1 ) 

9.  a.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  6-7 

10.  d.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  6-10 

11.  b.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  4-10 

12.  a.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  4-1  Id 

13.  c.  USAREC  Reg  601-210,  Table  2-1,  Rule  G 

14.  b.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  6-1 2b 

15.  c.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  6- 13c 


Change 


ARABS  hotline  number 

The  phone  number  for  the  ARADS  hotline  has  been 
changed  to  1-800-223-3735,  extension  2141. 

Please  use  this  number  for  all  of  your  questions  and 
problems  with  the  ARADS  system. 


Matters  of  Integrity 

This  is  not  considered  a recruiting  impropriety:  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  the  XO  does  have  a training  prob- 
lem. USAR  enlistments  differ  from  RA  enlistments  in 
that  J.D.  is  in  the  unit  after  his  first  swearing  in.  The  only 
way  to  be  transferred  or  discharged  is  through  the  unit. 
Therefore,  all  inquiries  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
TPU  unit  commander. 


|§||^spe(^yif’5^  r'V  . 

Because  ypuji  imd  yourself  domg  the  mos^  amazing  things, 
tike  being  a Flight  Crew  Chief  or  a Topographic  Surveyor,  or  any 
one  ofover  200  skills  the  Army  offers.  ... 

You'll  also  hnd  yourself  doing  some  very  familiar  thii^s.  like 
getting  into  Arabics,  going  to  the  movies  or  just  being  wi&  frionds. 

The  ipmt  is,  a woman  in  the  Army  is  stffi  a woman.  You  carry 
yourself  with  a Uttle  more  confidence.  And 
> you  may  find  youiSetf  shouldermg  more 
•responsibility  than  you  ever  dreamed,  but 
^Ihat’s  because,  in  the  Army,  you’ll  gain  ^ 

^;j^xperience  you  can’t  find  anvwhem^^spi^\\rt# 

:00uldhelphy^^^|^^ 


